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NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES 


Cf 

C yA the hardy pioneers who traversed 
the nation, the surface petroleum deposits 
found were heaven-sent aid. Use of crude oil 
seepage as a wagon wheel lubricant enabled 
the pioneers to push frontiers farther 
westward. So vital was the need for 
this lubricant that western routes 
were charted to include known nat- 
ural surface shows. Such early uses 
of petroleum premised man’s quest 
for oil and established petroleum 

as a standard commodity. 
Early production methods in 
the ‘‘search for oil’ included tar- 








PIONEERS on the long trek westward stop at an 
oil seepage crevice in the earth to lubricate the 
creaking axles of their heavy wagons. 


pit digging and stream stripping which per- 
sisted until the present century when the 
invention of the Hughes Rock Bit revolu- 
tionized the oil drilling industry. Imple- 
mented with this rock bit, man was enabled 
to drill through the most tena- 
cious formations to reach oil miles 
below the earth’s surface; thus, 
the Hughes Rock Bit began to 
be used in every part of the globe. 
The name HUGHES has long since 
become known and respected as 
“WORLD STANDARD OF THE 
OIL DRILLING INDUSTRY.” 


HUGHES toot company 


WORLD STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY 

















A Distributor serves you Best 


Republic’s Suction Hose has been 
designed to meet the requirements 
of industry everywhere. Whether it 
be for clear or acid water, whether 
it be for shell or rock formation, 
Republic’s line is complete. 


Expert Information from Your Republic Rubber 


Distributor is as 





POINT NUMBER ONE IN 
REPUBLIC’S FIVE POINT POLICY 


A line of rubber items 
sufficiently complete to permit 
effectively supplying the 
requirements of the 
trade solicited. 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS 





a € PP Uk £3 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE 


Lee Deluxe 





Near as Your Telephone 


Republic Rubber distributor service is as 
close to you as your telephone. In addition 
to his accumulated knowledge, he has 
Republic’s technical men to solve your 
special problems. Call him for information 
on any question about the use of mechan- 
ical rubber products. Remember please, he 
also holds large stocks of items in readiness 
for your emergency and routine needs. Use 
your Republic distributor service regularly. 
You'll save. 





(- MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY 2 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION 


RUG BER ae Ve BS BE. 
CORPORATION... YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Tires & Tubes, Conshohocken, Pa. 
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1. EASE OF REPAIR 
2. NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
3. SPEED OF DELIVERY 








Experience on a nationwide scale 
proves the many advantages of this 
modern idea of Truck Body %ervice— 
made possible by the use of Lindsay 
Structure. 

J. A. Leitner, transportation super- 


intendent of General Baking, says, 
“Our first LS Body was delivered in 














KANSAS CITY 


























LINDSAY STRUCTURE 
utilizes all the strength 
im light sheet metal. 







» LINDSAY 
|s STRUCTURE 


Zoe | Good Keaton 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
BAKERS OF 


Sond Sread 
USES LINDSAY BODIES 


4. STRENGTH AND SAFETY 
5. APPEARANCE 
6. UNIFORMITY 


7. EXPERIENCE 


August, 1944. We have had very satisfac- 
tory service from all our LS units and 
use this body as standard equipment 
wherever possible.” 

It will pay you to get complete in- 
formation. Write: Thg Lindsay Corporation, 
1728 25th Ave., Melrose Park, lil. Sales 
Offices: Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 


BROOKLYN 
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What's back of that name... for YOU? 















Back of the name Western Electric are 130,000 They're at 29 distributing houses, filling 
men and women who help make your Bell orders from Bell Telephone companies for : 
Telephone service the world’s best—at the /owest apparatus and supplies. 
possible cost. More than 31,000 of them are in mobile 
Where are they? What do they do? crews installing intricate central office switch- | 
They're in factories in 18 cities, making vast boards and equipment. 
amounts of telephone equipment designed by In doing this huge job—one of the most 
their teammates at Bell Telephone Laboratories. complex in industry — Western Electric people 
j They’re all over the map, buying all kinds of are contributing daily to the efficiency and | 
j Bell System supplies from other manufacturers. economy of your Bell Telephone service. 










MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone opparatus and central office 
_ apparatus. companies. supplies. 












equipment. 


& A UNIT OF THE BELL (@)srsrem SINCE 1882 






































PLEASE FILL IN THAT 
MONSANTO COUPON FOR US 
















Why waste your time on trial specialty coatings there’s one 









and error when Monsanto lab- suited perfectly to your needs. 


oratories have probably cov- 













And there are Monsanto ex- | 
perts to select that formulation 
for you. No matter what your 
requirement, what your prod- 
uct’s made of ... textile, metal, 
plastics, wood .. . let Monsanto | 
assist you with your problem. | 


ered that ground already? 


If you want a coating for 





your product that’s faster 
drying or with better alcohol 
resistance, or more abra- 
sion resistance, or less gloss 
— the chances are that For complete information on your | 
particular finishing problem, you | 


can address the convenient coupon. 


among Monsanto's 15,000 
proved formulations of 


v 


e MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, MERRIMAC DIVISION , | 
Department WBM5, Boston 49. Mass. 














+ 
ansnecesieningsmanevierdheanntcsteinintiieniaapeaiidiiaia i. Please send data helpful to me in finishing __ ae ee .. 
MONSANTO ae 
e@ Name Title pe 

a) oa a mys *~ gee Po i - ee . . 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTIC te Re TR ee Se ie 
@ Address ie a sah . 
© City State e 
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The Trend 





THE COVER 


With the breaking up of the old 
sonal newspaper empires, Henry Ro 
son Luce comes as close to being a | 
of the Press as America can now 
duce. He has a high place in the int 
national peerage of publishing. | 
world is his business and his beat, WW 
has happened, what is happening, 
what will happen, are his inventory 
raw material. 

e Magazine Lord—Luce is the first p 
lord whose fief is magazines. The estat 
of the Hearsts and Beaverbrooks 
built of pennies; they were based on | 
arresting headline, the remade edit 
the tears or laughter of the hour. 

Luce has sought his drama in m 


THE DEPARTMENTS | 














enduring stuff; his Time and Life mect 


their readers once a week, his Fortun 


and Architectural Forum once a month. 


Not only has he found that drama; | 
has processed, packaged, and present 


it in a way that attracts an ever-widening 


audience. 
e ‘I'wo Personalities—Luce, who will } 


50 next month, is exactly twice as old 


as Time (page 92), Superficially, he an 


it are as dissimilar as two personalitics 


can be. Luce backs and fills with an idk 


All the myriad reservations and sub- 
ideas of which his intelligence is aware 


break up and bog down his specc! 
Time decisive, glib. Luce wou 
classify as rough-hewn, earthy; ‘Time 

slick, urbane. Luce takes everything wit! 
almost equal seriousness, weighing, sift 


is 


Ai fas 


ing, deliberating. Time is light-hande: , 


iconoclastic, puckish. 
But the two identities, contrasting 
they appear, are facets of the same ma ) 


Time is a side of Luce called forth by 


the magic of the written word. 

e The Bare Bones—Born in Chin 
educated at Hotchkiss, Yale, Oxfor 
2nd_ lieutenant (Field Artillery) 
World War I; founder of Time, Inc. 
these are the few bare bones of the Luc 
biography. On that skeleton is built ai 
enterprise which may be the most influ 
ential of the mid-twen‘ieth century. 
Tran Mawic} 


Cover painting by 
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Don't take too seriously all this talk of the billions the farmer lost in 
the price break. That’s “if’’ money. It is how much more he would have 








made if prices of his products hadn't cracked. 


And remember: He has a lot more for sale in October than in March. 
The real key to 1948 farm income will be prices next fall, not now. 





Most forecasts are for business to hold at about present levels for the 
first half of 1948. Lower farm prices need not change this. 


Dept. of Agriculture figures show prices received by farmers down to 
279 on Feb. 15; a month earlier the index was at 307. But don’t forget 
this: Farm prices at 279 are well above the average for the first half of last 


year. 
Thus farm income, as a component of national income, will be above 


1947 rather than below in the first half of 1948. 








Of course, if prices stay at this level and production is unchanged, the 
farmers’ take this fall will be a little behind a year ago. The average price 
of products sold in the second half of 1947 was 290. 

Even so, the farmer can have another $30-billion year. 

e 

The real trouble that faces the farmer is costs. While his prices fell 
from 307 to 279 in February, the price of the things he buys dipped only 
from 251 to 248. 

Up to now, rising prices have kept farm income going up faster than 
costs. There is little chance of an encore on that situation this year. 





More important perhaps than the farmer’s loss through lower prices is 
the saving to the consumer. 

Consumers paid a little more than $31-billion for food at retail last 
year. That was roughly a third of all stores’ sales of nondurable goods. 

Yet the gain in food sales accounted for two-thirds of the entire increase 
in stores’ dollar volume of nondurable goods. 

When you allow for a 33% gain in sales of durable goods and a 23% 
rise in dollars paid for food, you can see why the dollar volume in all other 
merchandise was held to a measly 7% gain. 

That’s why lower food prices are significant. The farmer loses little, 
while the consumer has a good deal more left to spend on other things. 

a 

While consumers spent nearly one-fourth more for food in 1947 
than in 1946, they didn’t get any more to eat. As the Dept. of Commerce 
figures it, prices account for the entire difference. 

e 

One byproduct of the February price break: No longer is it true that 

accumulation of inventory is the best investment a company can make. 














Yet there are some spots where overbuying still should make money. 
The present price confusion in steel highlights this situation. 

On cold-rolled strip, for example, there are now three prices charged 
by (1) gray marketers, (2) nonintegrated producers, (3) integrated mills. 

With demand for flat steel what it is, could anything be more logical 
than a rush to buy at prices quoted by the integrated producers? 

L 

Sharp rallies in primary markets for a number of commodities early this 

week (page 90) were quickly reflected at higher levels of distribution. Soap 


















BUSINESS OUTLOOK Continued 





BUSINESS WEEK manufacturers marked tallow up to 20¢ a ib. (more than 2¢ above the low), 
and Corn Products Refining advanced cornstarch and dextrin 30¢ a cwt. 
MARCH 6, 1948 Pork prices are rising, too, reflecting the $2.50 a cwt. rally in hogs. 
oe 

Less noticed than most, but one of the sharpest commodity slumps, was 
that suffered by feed prices. Despite large supplies and lower livestock 
numbers, feeds hit new records for January, 62% above a year ago. 

These towering prices naturally were vulnerable. Supplies of byproduct 
feed this season are the highest ever, relative to livestock numbers. 

Beneficiaries of the tumble are dairy and poultry men. 

Milk prices are more or less stabilized at present high levels by the 
government-sponsored marketing agreements. Poultry and egg prices are 
only a little above federal support levels. 

Thus, with feed costs down, dairy and poultry men have assured markets. 

e 

This country continues to improve its livestock strains—not just by 
crossbreeding and hybridizing but by imports as well. 

Officially certified purebred stock suitable for breeding comes into the 
country free of duty. Such entries set a new high in 1946 at 32,406, then 
turned right around and broke the record in 1947 at 35,229. 








High costs of home building—and a potential mortgage mess—show up 
strikingly in lending statistics for last year. 

The Home Loan Bank Board notes a 10% rise in dollar volume of non- 
farm home mortgages of $20,000 or less. Total for the year was $11.4- 
billion. 

But, against the 10% rise in dollars, the number of individual pieces 
was up only 2%. The average lien amounted to $4,512 in 1947 against 
$4,206 the year before. 

Savings and loan associations advanced more than $3Y2-billion of new 
mortgage money, or 31% of the total. Banks and trust companies, with 
nearly $3-billion, accounted for 26% of the total. 

But the largest relative increase in mortgage lending was by life insur- 
ance companies. They posted a gain of 67% over 1946. 








Uneasiness in textile markets may be traced in part to slower collections 
and tighter credit on exports. 

Dollar shortages are slowing payments by foreign custorners. Bankers, 
in turn, are more wary about financing shipments abroad. 

On the home front, the early Easter is worrying stores. This backs up on 
textile manufacturers. More serious, trade gossip is that recent high produc- 
tion of cotton cloth also is backing up on manufacturers. 

In any event, print cloth prices have dropped sharply from the January 
highs. Early this week, 21¥2¢ a yd. was quoted against 28.2¢. 
e 

Prices of 94¢ a Ib. for tin (nearly double prewar) continue to pull up 
product in Malaya. Netherlands Indies output is gaining, too. 




















Even so, the trade doubts that supply can catch demand any earlier than 
the latter part of 1948— if then. Fact is the price would go even higher if 
U. S. and Britain, the chief buyers, would drop the reins. 
Wily Chinese, important factors in the marketing of Malayan tin, know 
PAGE 10 a good thing when they see it. They are not anxious sellers just now. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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14 rie es ; 160 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above). . . . . “1904 41896 1885 19321622 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). ............ 0. ccc ccc cece eee eeeees 94.6 93.6 94.0 94.4 97.3 
Peodestion: Of amtomobiles and tracks. ......5. cscs ccc ccc scecccsnesceceses 119,425 +110,536 101,044 105,175 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $24,305 $21,575 $17,739 $15,534 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)......................2.225- 5,252 5,254 5,429 4,797 3,130 
I I, BI OUD on bos n covescccccccccccccceseeesece 5,387 5,342 5,318 4,77) 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ............-2.-.. 2 cece eeeeeee 2,140 1,872 2,033 2,172 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... Kedawens 82 76 78 84 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2... eee eee eee eee 52 46 51 55 52 
oe aed e ved ade beads adeedwiencweoees $28,054 $28,053 $28,086 $28,262 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ + 15% 3% +3% +2% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................c0eeeeeeees 93 107 9] 74 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 409.2 407.9 442.5 415.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 272.5 275.1 288.0 273.1 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 370.6 362.9 409.4 336.9 146.6 
Pastas shoal cnemposite (Stedl, tom)... 0.0 ccccccccccccccccccscccccces $81.14 $81.14 $78.59 $69.82 $56.73 
EE ee eee $40.00 $40.00 $40.83 $36.67 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............0sceeeeeeeeeeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 19.954¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas Ua oie aides ic sin cin os cvs vac ecvivieiccccivecéceecewcsmed $2.43 $2.43 $2.97 $2.34 $0.99 
tSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............00cceccesevecees esééhais 5.46¢ = +5. 54 5.57¢ 6.12¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, tem Getigeated markets, Ti). . 2. cc ccccccccccvcccsceses 33.27¢ 32.34¢ 34.48¢ 34.12¢ 13.94¢ 
I CU WO, Be o's bo sede coarcsccusccvcsorseecereces beneed $1.855  $1.846  $1.884  $1.587 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................2.2222200ees 19.88¢ 20.34¢ 21.25¢ 25.75¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........0seseeeeeeeenes 111.6 111.2 116.1 122.8 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..............-- 3.53% 3.53% 3.53% 3.14% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)........ (easevereee 2.84% 2.84% 2.87% 2.55% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)..............-. 14% 14% 14% 14-14% = 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 13% 13% 14-12% 1% 4-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...............----++:- 47,559 47,409 48,818 45,124 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............0-++0++: 64,057 64,277 64,953 63,309 ++#32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............-- 14,591 14,623 14,727 11,820 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks...................00.-0eeeeeees 1,707 1,552 1,485 2,303 = + +1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 36,281 36,634 37,323 39,619 ++t15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks.............-.0s0eeeeeeeees 4,166 4,190 4,236 3,931  ++4,303 
Pini WENENGR,- Ole MINES WES Sooo oo oo ec oo atiwalere Sc dive cc cee cousoes 830 680 1,050 703 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...............20.eseeeeeececeees 21,707 21,782 22,658 24,761 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended February 28th. SCeiling fixed by government. $Date for "Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 
+Revised. +Estimate (B.W.—Jul.12’47,p16). 
BUSINESS WEEK © Mar. 6, 1948 3 
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Clbvce Brits. | 


An on-location part of the work which continues 
the accuracy and careful supervision of every job from 
fabrication to erection. 




















If you have plans and specs now for a bridge or 
building .. . large or small ... send them to us for 
estimates. Allied workmen are trained in modern 
techniques, and the fabricating facilities of our 
three great plants ... each a completely equipped 
unit... are under unified control. 





To facilitate service to you, our estimating and i 
sales engineering departments are now conveniently : 
located in downtown Chicago. Address your corre- i 
spondence there. ‘ 
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3 PLANTS WORKING AS ONE HUGE OPERATION TO GET 
YOUR STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATED AND ERECTED 


Plants: CLINTON BRIDGE WORKS, Clinton, lowa © GAGE STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Chicago, Ill. 
MIDLAND STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., Cicero, Iii. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





“THINGS SMELL OF WAR”—that’s 
what a high government official said 
to us this week. 

The smell is there. 

Official Washington—and that means State 
Dept. and the military—has brushed aside Russia’s 
January peace feelers (BW-Feb.7'48,p15). 

Top officials are convinced the U.S. will be 
better off by staying tough. 

Part of the motive for ignoring Soviet ap- 
proaches was the sheer momentum of the cold-war 
policy. But it was felt, too, that later on would be 
a better time to talk settlement—after the Marshall 
Plan has eroded the iron curtain a little. 

So now officials are nerving themselves to take 
the initiative in the East-West struggle. 

They're prepared for some minor shooting. 
Many fear this could explode into real war; some, 
the preventive-war crowd, half hope it will. 

The next two or three months are crucial. 





Italy is the key to this new temper in Wash- 
ington. 

That's where the next real crisis is coming. 
And Italy is American territory; here the U. S. 
seized the initiative last year with de Gasperi’s 
ouster of the Communists from his cabinet—and 
here the U. S. is determined to keep the initiative. 

Don’t look for another Czech coup in Italy. 
It‘s the April elections with Communists expected 
to lead the poll that threaten to precipitate this 
crisis (page 107). 


Marshall and Forrestal are convinced that the 
West dare not let Italy go Communist. 

They had to watch Czechoslovakia go. They’ll 
have to watch Finland go (though they may give the 
Finns some encouraging words). Both nations are 
beyond U.S. reach, have the Red Army on their 
borders. 

Italy is different. Standing off her shores is 
a growing U. S. naval force; U. S. air bases are be- 
ing built up along the North African coast. 

Also, of course, the stakes in Italy are higher. 
With Italy gone, the West would surely lose Greece, 
Turkey, and the Middle East, too. 


So, what will the U.S. do? First objective is 
to influence the Italian election result by political 
and economic pressures. 


And if that fails? Even military intervention 
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isn't being ruled out in Washington today. That's 
where war threatens. 

Would Russia react violently—with more than 
protests? 

We still don’t think so. As we've said before, 
this is a struggle to seize vantage points before 
Europe’s political lines freeze (BW-Nov29'47,p15). 
We don’t think Russia wants any vantage point 
badly enough to go to war for it. 

But official Washington isn’t sure anymore. 
What worries the State Dept. is this nagging re- 
minder of history: Dictators solve internal troubles 
by creating external conflicts. And Washington 
keeps hearing that Stalin is having trouble at home. 


THE “ATLANTIC COMMUNITY” is being 
gossiped about again—as a possible outgrowth of 
the gathering Italian crisis. 

Lippmann coined the phrase a year or so ago, 
urging unity among the democracies that border 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Now Washington hears that Bevin’s proposal 
for a European union is getting this response from 
the smaller nations: What's the good of the thing 
unless the United States is a partner? 

These reports bring a gleam to some State 
Dept. eyes. Many U. S. planners would welcome a 
chance to add formal political and military cooper- 
ation to the joint economic enterprise of the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

And on Capitol Hill, too—in the Senate debate 
on ERP—you hear such talk as Ball’s, calling for 
some political organization of Marshall Plan na- 


‘tions to parallel the economic effort. 


EXTRA-LEGAL PRESSURES are one symptom 
of the tough attitude being displayed around Wash- 
ington which reminds you of war days. 

The purpose is plain: to accomplish ends 
which cannot be attained via normal peacetime 
legal channels. 

You saw it last week in the manner in which 
Truman used the FBI against the steel industry— 
the publicized mass descent of 50-odd agents on 
steel company offices to demand,* ‘why did you 
raise your prices?’’ (page 116). 

You see it this week in Rep. Parnell Thomas’ 
renewed effort to force out of government director 
Condon of the Bureau of Standards (with whom 
Thomas has been feuding since the fight over the 
atomic energy act two years ago). Nowadays, the 
Un-American Activities Committee explicitly uses 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued 





war fears to bolster its familiar ex-parte indict- 
ments. 

Thomas used information from the FBI dos- 
sier on Condon—data which previously J. Edgar 
Hoover had volunteered to the Commerce Dept. 
for its regular loyalty check. Two weeks ago, Har- 
riman‘s loyalty board formally gave Condon a 
clean bill of health. 

The FBI's Condon dossier came out of filing 
cabinets that contain minutely-personal data on 
ail sorts of people, from white-slavers to top gov- 
ernment officials and businessmen. This is infor- 
mation that is always on tap when there’s heat to 


be put on someone. 
eS 


IMPEACHMENT OF KRUG and other top In- 
terior Dept. officials is being talked by Republicans 
on the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

They think they’ve uncovered definite evi- 
dence that Reclamation Bureau field men were 
ordered to spend all funds for the Central Valley 
project by last Jan. 1. If proved, this would be a 
clear violation of the anti-deficiency act—which 
requires federal officials to scale their spending to 
the money Congress gives them. 

The G.O.P. senators have turned over their 
data to the House committee on expenditures in the 
executive department—Congress’ agency for polic- 
ing the bureaucrats. 

The committee probably won’t go through 
with anything so drastic as formal impeachment. 
But it will certainly call Krug on the carpet. 


Truman‘s housing program will go through 
Congress this year with Republican trimmings. It 
will be done in two bites. 

First, to meet the Mar. 31 deadline, Congress 
is pushing through another extension of FHA mort- 
gage insurance (Title VI) 

Likely new features: 95% to 100% federal 
guarantees on building by veterans’ cooperatives, 
revival of Federal Home Loan Banks as a secondary 
market for mortgages 

Second, a long-range housing bill will lump 
together a hatful of government incentives for low- 
rent housing. This measure won't be finally fash- 
ioned until late in the session 

Inclusion of subsidized public housing still is 
the big question mark. Taft will push his pro- 
gram through the Senate, but Wolcott will stop it 
in the House. The issue will be thrashed out at 
the last minute in conference 


Yield insurance—federal guarantee of a mini- 





mum 234% return to investors in moderate renta 
housing—will go through. Senator McCarthy, wh 
is writing a housing bill of his own, has sweetene: 
this scheme even more than Taft or Truman hav 
proposed; he’d grant income tax exemption and < 
10% annual amortization allowance for tax pur 
poses to owners who keep their rents below $50 i: 
large cities, $40 elsewhere. 


ANDERSON IS NEEDLING G. O. P. farm con 
gressmen again on the risks of letting long-range 
postwar farm legislation go over until next year 

He warns, as he did a year ago, that the war 
time Steagall price supports—because of their 
lack of flexibility—could cost tremendous sums if 
surpluses show up in a number of crops next year 

This could prejudice the favorable political 
position of the farmers; taxpayers could revolt over 
the cost. 

Last month’s break in commodity markets 
strengthens Anderson's argument some. But the 
odds are still against anything more this year than 
extension of the Steagall guarantees through 1949. 

The G. O. P. still figures it’s smarter politics 
to keep its farm policy indefinite until after elec- 
tion. Farmers aren't agreed on what they want for 
the long pull, so any definite legislation would 
make some of them mad. 


UNION WELFARE FUNDS will be the target 
next week of the Ball joint ‘“watchdog’’ committee's 
first report on operations under Taft-Hartley. 

Committee finding is that the labor relations 
picture is unruffled today; so no new legislation is 
proposed. But it calls the issue of welfare funds a 
‘potential trouble spot’’, proposes a study to see if 
a law is needed next year. 


e Temper of Washington: The Constitution Hall 
audience gathered to watch the U. S. Steel radio 
theater show that kicked off the Red Cross fund 
drive interrupted the orchestra‘’s playing of Victor 
Herbert’s ‘‘American Fantasie’’ to applaud the 
strains of “Dixie”... . 

e Jim Farley’s friends hope the attention he’s get- 
ting with publication this week of his memoirs will 
gain him a place in party councils again, maybe 
even the Vice-Presidential nomination. .. . 

eG. O. P. senators are so aggrieved over the steel 
price hike that they’re talking about restoring the 
$185,000 for an FTC probe into managed prices 
(BW—Feb.21'48,p16). FTC now includes steel in 
its prospectus for the project. 
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MEAT CONSUMPTION is the measure of Europe's food crisis. When livestock numbers 


match appetites and pocketbooks, emergency exports of grains no longer will be necessary 


World Food Outlook Brighter 


Winter crops, both here 


and abroad, are off to a favorable 


start; last year’s turned out better than expected; more feed will 


mean more meat. But there are 


World food prospects are brightening. 
Experts agree that the crisis is a long 
way from over, but this week they could 
count these factors on the plus side: 

e The improvement that began in late 
autumn in the U.S. winter wheat 
crop has not yet been undone. 

e Europe’s winter crops are coming 
along well; acreage is larger, too. 

e Bigger Russian exports should help. 

® Crops just harvested in the Argen- 
tine exceeded expectations; Australia’s 

wheat harvest was about double a 

year ago. 


aay Mette en re eae 


more mouths to eat it all. 


e Late-harvested rice crops in the Far 
East were surprisingly good; winter 
crops in India and China are reported 
progressing favorably. 

Thus, there’s hope all over of better 
production of cereals, rice, fats and oils, 
sugar, and feeds in 1948. And among 
these, feeds may be the most important 
of all; upon them depends a comeback 
of Europe’s per-capita meat rations, 
now woefully short of prewar levels 
(chart, above). 

e On the Other Hand—Yet some con- 

servative souls are beginning to wonder 


if the optimism isn’t being carried too 
far, 

‘Take, for example, this country’s win 
ter wheat crop. It improved so much 
after its poor start that visions of an 
other bumper crop are common. Yet 
this is the time of year when old timers 
say of the crop: “It can only get worse.” 
e Snow Helps—Our luck hasn't run out 
vet, however. Snows early this week 
brought new insurance. A new white 
cover now protects tender late-planted 
shoots from severe cold over much of 
the Great Plains. 

And moisture conditions still look 

good for the time when the crop 
emerges from its dormant stage in April 
and May (provided alternate freezing 
and thawing don’t damage it in the 
meantime). The weekly crop weather 
report ‘Tuesday afternoon said, encourag 
ingly: “Small grains are in good condi 
tion in major producing areas.” 
e Abroad, ‘Too—Much the same kind of 
news comes from Europe. Winter crops, 
there as here, have benefited from fa 
vorable weather. Acreages are higher. 
Fertilizer is a bit more plentiful (page 
107). New farm machinery isn’t ample, 
but enough is available at least to offset 
out-of-repair implements. 

Business Wecek’s correspondent in 
Paris reports this week that France is 
looking forward to a wheat harvest more 
than double last year’s 120-million bu. 
(That crop was disastrously small, but a 
100% increase, even on that low base, 
would indeed be something.) ‘Thus 
France hopes to be able to increase 
bread rations and still reduce imports 
(which will total about 65-million bu. 
in the 1947-48 crop year). 

French North Africa, currently on an 
import basis, is expected to ship grain 
to France during the 1948-49 season. 

Grain in Britain also has done well. 
Sweden’s combined wheat and rye 
acreage is up an estimated 25%. 

Both Italy and Turkey plan expansion 
of acreage over 1947. 

e Caution—Students of the situation 
warn, however, that the improvement 
is relative. Comparisons are with war 
vears and with the 1947 drought in 
Western Europe. Even good gains will 
leave total food supplies below the pre 
war years—and, to darken the picture 
still more, populations have gained. In 
short, for the world as a whole, the cur- 
rent food supply is below the prewar 
average while populations have increased 
10% in 10 years. 

e Meat Outlook—Livestock numbers in 
Europe, surprisingly, are almost as high 
as prewar. France, for example, is be 
lieved to have about 15.1-million cattle 
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now against the 1936-40 average of 
15.5-million. Denmark’s are estimated at 
nearly 2.7-million against 3.1-million in 
the 1936-40 period. 

lhe feed situation, nevertheless, holds 
down milk and meat production. Dairy 
lierds aren't adequately fed for top pro- 
duction and much livestock has been 
slaughtered in poor condition, accord- 
ing to word from the European Food & 
Agriculture Committee at The Hague. 
Moreover, a difficult feed situation dis- 
courages building up of herds and flocks 
much less to 


even to prewal levels, 


match the expanded population, 

e Exporters—Improved grain production 
in the southern hemisphere will help 
meet the most pressing needs of deficit 


harvested a 


areas. Australia has just 
record wheat crop of 226-million bu. 
Argentina, realized unusually high yields 
and is expected to match or exceed last 
eason’s 206-million bu. 

Perhaps the most surprising tood 
gain, however, came in the Far East. 
Rice production of the world in 1947 


topped 7-billion bu. That is only about 
+“ below prewar figures. 

e Threat—lven so, from the World 
Rice Conference opened in 
Manila this week came a warning that 
a billion hungry Asiatics are a_ threat 
to peace. The speaker was Elpidio 
Quirino, Philippine vice-president. 

In countries perpetually subject to 
famine, 1947 rice production at 96% of 
prewar normal still isn’t enough to pre- 
vent suffering. Not when populations 
have increased substantially since 1939, 


which 


State Sales Taxes 


Connecticut follows other 
states in cutting its levy. But this 
doesn’t mean that the sales tax 
tide is receding. 


Connecticut legislators are embar- 
rassed by the size of the jackpot they 
have hit with their recent 3% sales and 
use tax. This is election year: So last 
week they snuggled up to the voters by 
cutting the rate. 

The 3% tax—passed despite some vig- 

orous protests last year (BW —Nov.24 
'47,p30)—was expected to yield $26- 
million a year. But it actually produced 
a thumping $22-million in the last 
half of 1947. 
e I'wo Rates— | he new rate is 1%. Vhis 
will hold until midyear; after that a 
2% levy will go into effect until the 
law expires in mid-1951. 

Lhe legislators made some other 
changes as well. ‘To the exempt list they 
added: (1) restaurant meals costing less 
than Sl; materials used by public 
utilities or for agricultural and industrial 
production. Nor will the tax apply any- 
more to out-of-state purchases of $25 or 
less made for personal consumption or 
use. 

e Forerunners—Connecticut isn’t the 
only state that has been embarrassed by 
too many riches from its sales and use 
taxes. At least five other states have also 
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Chevrolet Puts on Sun Shades to Beat the Heat 


The new Los Angeles assembly plant of 
General Motors Corp.’s Chevrolet Division 
is sporting these sunshades—of the vertical 
type popular in Brazil. They have been used 
on some West Coast buildings and homes, 
but are unusual on industrial plants. The 
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rigid slats and fins are mounted outside the 
building; they keep the windows behind 
them from getting as hot from the sun’s 
rays as if the shades were on the inside. On 
sunshiny days they will cut interior tempera- 
tures by as much as 15 degrees, 








reduced their rates over the past seven 
vears. And Denver councilmen have 
voted to abolish the city’s sales tax (page 
55). 

But this doesn’t mean that the tren< 
towards sales and use taxes is on thx 
wane. 
eBandwagon—I'or more than a decade, 
they have been the major source of 
revenue for state governments. ‘Th« 
states started slapping on sales taxes 
during the depression in a desperate 
search for new revenues, Later many 
followed up with use taxes to catch 
goods purchased in other states. 

[he movement is still going strong. 
Last year ‘Tennessee (BW —Apr.5’47, 
p64), Maryland, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut brought the number of 
states that have enacted sales taxes to 


.- 


eSummary—Just where things stand 
now is summarized in a new handbook 
put together by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers Costs Assn. and published by 
the Illinois Manufacturers Assn., Chi- 
cago. 

The association 
and use taxes state by state, including 
the four newest additions. For good 
measure it throws in two city taxes (New 
York and New Orleans) and one county 
(Erie County, N. Y., which passed a 
1% sales tax last vear), 

In each case it gives such data as: the 
nature of the tax: the rate; how retail 
sales are defined: who is liable; dates 
pavable; exemptions and exclusions. 
¢ Long Haul—The association made its 
first survey of sales taxes in 1941. Since 
then, it notes, there has been some 
progress in wiping out inconsistencies 
among various state laws. But, it adds 
ruefully: ““Vhere’s much to be desired 
in this respect.” 


itemizes the sales 


SEAWAY DOWNED AGAIN 


lor the fourth time, the Senate last 
week rejected a proposal to build the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Disheartened by the decisiveness of 
their 30-to-57 defeat, backers of the 
$720-million project gave up the battle 
for at least another vear. 

Actually, the Senate didn’t disapprove 
the seaw ay bill outright. It voted to send 
the measure back to the busy Foreign 
Relations Committee for further study. 
This rules out any chance that it might 
come up again during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Phat the bill got as far as it did was 
due largely to the influence of Arthur 
Vandenberg, who headed a list of 16 
sponsoring senators. The Senate had 
voted it down in other forms in 1934, 
1941, and 1944. New angle added by 
Vandenberg: shipping tolls to make 
navigation facilities, as well as power, 
pay for themselves. 

The new angle wasn’t enough. 
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Is Silhouette “C” the New Ford? 


How good are you on identifying new 
cars? The Ford Times, distributed by 
dealers to their customers, carried these 
silhouettes to see how sharp readers were in 
recognizing new cars. Silhouettes are: A— 


Kaiser-Frazer; B—Studebaker; C—‘‘Mystery 


Car”; D—Buick; E—Hudson; F—Chevrolet. 
Readers looked and wondered: Is “Mys- 
tery car” the new Ford, which has been 
kept well under wraps (BW —Jan.24'48, 
p19)? At River Rouge, company officials 
simply smiled, wouldn’t say yes or no, 





Industry Plans for Mobilization 


Government enlists business executives to help mold 
over-all plan. Subsidiary studies being pushed—on capacity and 
expandability of industry, on aircraft potential, on machine tools. 


American industry is gradually being 
drawn into planning for armament pro- 
duction in World War III]—if and 
when, The Army-Navy drive for indus- 
try cooperation in preparing for war is 
being pushed quietly but firmly; results 
already surpass the government's efforts 
to recruit sufficient personnel to keep 
the armed forces at desired peacetime 
strength. 

e Progress—This week, a check on the 

progress of industrial mobilization for 

any future war revealed: 

TOP INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES, prominent 
in World War II production and 
procurement, already have been in- 
vited to help work out the basic prob- 
lems with the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

TRAINING IN INDUSTRY for selected mili- 
tary personnel is moving in high gear. 

AIRFRAME MANUFACTURERS ate sched- 
uled to submit studies by June 1 of 
plant and material resources and abil- 
ity to turn out planes in event of war. 

PLANE ENGINE MAKERS are due to report 
shortly on what their capacity is, and 
could be, to supply motive power for 
all types of military aircraft. 

AUTO MANUFACTURERS soon will be 
asked to arrange for a resources study 
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of that industry as an auxiliary sup- 
plier of airplane engines. 
MACHINE TOOL STOCKPILING has reached 
30% of its goal. 
@ Over-All Plan—The Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board already has in print a te- 
stricted set of “mobilization plans.” 
Actually, these plans set up the admin- 
istrative framework for economic and 
production controls over industry in an 
emergency. They establish the next 
war's WPB, OFS, OWM, and OPA. 
A working system of industrial mo- 
bilization—meaning a 
U.S. industrial potential among military 
and civilian claimants—is just getting 
started. The new National Resources 
Planning Board, under the chairmanship 
of Arthur N. Hill (BW —Sep.13°47,p6) 
has taken this task as its first major 
effort. Hill met recently with 15 indus- 
try executives to discuss the problem of 
dividing the production pie. His board 
is asking the advice and assistance of 
private industry and organizations essen- 
tial in carrying forward the over-all 
mobilization program, 
e Preliminaries—E:volution of this over- 
all plan, however, will only be possible 
when all the other studies—manpower, 
machine tools, the capacity and expand- 
ability of various industries, resources, 


division of the. 





and plant requirements—have been com- 
pleted or are at least well along. 

The program for training “military 

personnel in industry is alres ady in full 
swing. Selected officers and enlisted per 
socinel are enrolled in 80 colleges and 
universities and 60 industrial schools. 
They are also working in 41 industries. 
After their tours of duty in schools and 
plants, the military students will serve 
with procurement sections of their 
service branches. ‘These will be the key 
men for expanded procurement sec- 
tions when the Army and Navy actually 
mobilize for war. 
e Plane Planning—The airframe indus 
try has been working for the past nine 
months to develop resource studies. 
They cover industry ability to meet 
production goals in terms of entire air- 
planes. Contracts for these studies were 
made last year. They are scheduled to 
be completed June 1. 

Aircraft engine manutacturers 

also been working on resource studies. 
They will furnish the Air Force with 
data on their potential engine produc- 
tion. 
e Auto Planning—When the data are in, 
the Air Force will ask the automobile 
industry to study its capacity to pro 
duce airplane engines. 

The resource studies by the auto 

manufacturers will cover plant and 
equipment (including tools), basic and 
semifabricated materials, manpower 
(both skilled and technical), and other 
related facilities such as power and 
transportation. 
e Timing—The studies by 
dustries all point to one common mili 
tary aim: to achieve peak production in 
one-and-one-half years after M-Day. 
That’s just half the time it took to 
reach peak output in World War II. 


have 


various in- 


A FOOT IN THE DOOR 


Pan American Airways won an im- 
portant moral victory last week. An ex- 
aminer of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
recommended to the board that Pan 
Am be authorized to operate a domes 
tic route between New York and i 
Miami terminal. Stops would be pe 
mitted at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington; only passengers booked for 
international flights could be carried. 
At the same tie the examiner madc 
the recommendation that CAB turn 
down the line’s request for seven other 
domestic trunk routes. 

Before the war, Pan-Am was the only 
U. S. line flying overseas. But today, 10 
domestic airlines are certificated for for- 
eign service. Pan-Am’s argument is that 
as long as domestic lines can fly abroad, 
it should be permitted to fly domestic 
routes. So it asked for a complete net- 
work of them: Boston to Miami; Boston 
to Houston; Chicago to Miami; Detroit 
to Houston; New York to Seattle: New 
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York to San Francisco; New York to Los 
Angeles; and Los Angeles to Seattle. 

While the setback on seven of the 
cight routes was a serious blow to Pan- 
Am’s hopes, the line feels that it has 
won official approval of its fundamental 
principle. ‘The examiner’s report recog- 
nizes Pan-Am’s right to a foot in the 
domestic door; that, say Pan-Am off- 
cials, is the important thing. 


Grain For Whisky | 
May Stay Uncontrolled 


There’s a good chance that grain con- 

trols on distillers may not come back. 
I'he Senate has already passed an alloca- 
tion bill. But this week it was still hang- 
ing fire in the House Banking Com- 
mittee, which has not indicated when 
it plans to set to work. 
e Precedent?—This committee recently 
turned down a one-month extension of 
the temporary allocation powers Con- 
gress gave Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson in December. ‘The vote then 
was Close, however—12 to 9—and sup- 
porters of allocation think they have 
picked up a couple of votes since. 

Distillers have been operating with- 
out grain restrictions since the tempor- 
ary allocation power expired Feb. 1 
(BW —)an.24'48,p25). And they've been 
operating full blast. In February they 
mashed an estimated 64-million bu.; in- 
dustry observers think they may go as 
high as 8-million bu. this month. (Rec- 
ord monthly peak: 8,584,000 bu. in 
January, 1947.) 

e Publicker Hit—The bill passed by the 
Senate is favorable to the whisky indus- 
try’s Big Four—Seagram, Schenley, Na- 
tional, and Hiram Walker—as against 
Publicker Industries, Inc. Publicker, an 
industrial alcohol firm, is a relative new- 
comer to the big time whisky business. 

As the bill was originally drafted by 
the Dept. of Agriculture, allocations to 
individual companies were to be based 
on a compromise formula: two-thirds on 
each company’s use of grain during the 
restriction-free period from December, 
1946, through March, 1947 (favorable 
to the Big Four); one-third on each 
company’s current distilling capacity 
tavorable to Publicker). Publicker is 
said to have one-third of the industry’s 
distilling capacity. 

e Amendment—However, the Senate 
junked this compromise formula. It 
idopted instead an amendment pro- 
posed by Sen. John S. Cooper (R., Ky.) 
that based allocation solely on each com- 
from December, 


panvy’s use of grain 


1946, through June, 1947. 

Although the Agriculture Dept. still 
stands behind its own formula for allo- 
cation, the House probably will follow 
the Senate’s formula—if it approves re- 
control. 
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LP FROM WARTIME LOWS, business family now counts 3.8-million members 


Business Population Swells 


Wartime shortage of going firms ends. Result: harder 
sledding for new and old concerns as heavier competition brings 
tighter credit and prospect of more failures. 


One more war-born shortage officially 


ended last week—the shortage in the 
number of U. S. business firms. 

The Dept. of Commerce, which 

keeps tabs on the business population, 
estimates that there was a deficit of 
700,000 firms at the end of 1943 (the 
wartime low point). Ordinarily, the 
number of firms is closely tied to the 
general level of business activity. On 
this basis, the experts figure that there 
should have been about 3.5-million 
going concerns in 1943. Actually, there 
were only 2.8-million (chart, above). 
e No Deficit—Now, this deficit has been 
wiped out. The latest Commerce fig- 
ures, released last week, show that the 
business population has grown by more 
than a million since the wartime low. 
At the end of 1947, the total stood at 
3,871,400. That, the experts say, is just 
where it should be. 

Postwar growth was fastest during 
1946—when the net increase was 430,- 
000. In 1947, it slowed to 210,000 





Fewer new entries—rather than any 
sharp jump in the number of discontin- 
uances—accounted for the slowdown. 

e Small Business—Most of the newcom- 
ers are smal] concerns. About 97% of 
the net number of new businesses from 
the middle of 1945 to the end of 1947 
have less than eight employees. In re- 
tail trade and the service industries, the 
percentage is even higher. 

All this has at least three important 
implications: 

(1) For the man who is planning a 
new business, it means that the going 
will be tougher. Immediately after th« 
end of the war, the odds all favored a 
new venture. There was still a_ real 
shortage of businesses,’ and of what 
they had to offer. Hence, for the new 
comer the going was fairly easy (BW- 
Mar.22’47,p21). Now the _ business 
shortage no longer exists. 

(2) For businessmen in general it 
means stiffer competition. Up to this 
time, only one or two lines have been 
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overcrowded. Electrical appliance and 
radio shops was one—and even there the 
jam wasn’t serious. But now, most lines 
are fairly near the saturation point. 
Each firm will have to fight harder for 
the consumer's dollar. 

(3) For credit men it means tighten- 
ing up on terms and clamping down 
on any doubtful loans. Increasing com- 
petition is almost sure to bring an in- 
creasing number of failures. 

e Caution—Actually, most credit men 
started to turn cautious a year ago 
(BW—May10’47,p15). Last year’s ex- 
perience was much better than many 
of them expected, but they still are 
playing safe. ; 

Right now, credit executives have two 
main worries: (1) the volume of busi- 
ness inventory; and (2) the number of 
new, unseasoned firms. 

More than a million firms—better 

than one out of every four—are new busi- 
nesses. They have never weathered a 
depression or even a mild drop in trade. 
Ever since they started, consumer de- 
mand has been great enough to make up 
for most mistakes in management. 
e Failures—Business failures, recorded 
by Dun & Bradstreet, have been climb- 
ing sharply for the past two years (chart, 
below). And the figures on failures 
don’t tell the whole story. Each year 
the creditors have taken over a good 
many businesses and liquidated them 
without loss. These don’t show up 
among the failures. 

So far, the number of failures is stil) 
way below the prewar level. Last year, 
only 3,476 failures were recorded. This 
looks big beside the 810 of 1945. But 
in 1939, some 14,768 businesses went 
under with losses to the creditors. And 
even in relatively booming 1937, the 
total came to 9,490. 

e Liabilities—One point worth noticing: 
Liabilities.involved in failures have shot 


{~ Thousands of Business Failures 


up much faster than the number of 
failures. Last year, total liabilities came 
to $221-million; the figure tops every- 
thing back to 1938. ‘This, of course, 
reflects the high cost of doing business 
these days. But it also gives an idea of 
how hard a creditor could be hit if some 
of his big accounts go sour. 


LAUNDRIES INTO STORES 

Self-service laundries last year got the 
ven to add other lines. First step was 
to set up beauty salons—so that house- 
wives could spend their time and money 
while waiting for the wash (BW—Nov. 
1’47,p59). Now the laundries seem 
headed in the department store direc- 
fon, 

Telecoin Corp., mother hen for 1,300 
Launderette operators, has teamed up 
with Broadway Fashions, New York 
mail-order. house, to sell dresses. Broad- 
way Fashions will furnish all Launder- 
ette owners with its current spring 
catalog. The owners get a free garment 
from the mail-order house—plus, of 
course, a commission on each garment 
they sell. 

The Launderette operators put up 
display material furnished by Telecoin. 
They plug the catalogs to their cus- 
tomers, who send in orders direct and 
get the merchandise c.0.d. 

Fach month more mail-order items 
will be added from other mail-order 
sources: men’s shirts, nylons, kitchen- 
ware, children’s clothing. ‘Telecoin is 
pushing the program in an advertising 
campaign that kicks off in Life maga- 
zine Mar. 8. There will also be Sun- 
day newspaper advertising in a number 
of eastern, southern, and midwestern 
cities. 

Broadway Fashions pushes a catalog 
business that has 27 new spring items 
in wool, silk, rayon, and other fabrics. 


Liabilities in Billions of Dollars 
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FAILURES are inching upward; liabilities are rising faster as competition stiffens 
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Importing Labor 


Shortage of skilled workers 
here turns U.S. firms to Europe. 


Hickey-Freeman gets help in 
bringing 100 tailors to fill gap. 


Skilled labor in many lines is scarce in 
the U. S. (BW—Feb.7'48,p19). To help 
fill the gaps, industry is tapping Europe, 
one traditional home of the craftsman. 

This trend was underscored last week: 
The government took steps to help 
Hickey-Freeman Co., clothing manufac- 
turers of Rochester, N. Y., bring in 100 
skilled tailors from Europe. This was 
good news to the clothing business. 
Reason: Tailoring is a dying art in the 
U. S.; apprenticeship takes so long most 
young people aren't interested. The 
Clothing Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
are trying to get entry permission for 
about 2,000 skilled tailors—enough to 
meet an acute shortage in the industry. 
e Entry by Waiver—Hickey-Freeman’s 
100 tailors will come in under regular 
quotas from their native countries. If 
the quotas are filled, they will have to 
wait their turn. The Immigration Serv- 
ice (headquarters at Philadelphia) makes 
this concession: It is waiving the provi- 
sion of the Contract Labor Law that 
bars aliens from coming in to accept 
pre-arranged employment. Once the 
workers are here, they can stay. 

It's the large number involved that 
got the Hickey-Freeman importation 
into the headlines. 

Use of the entry waiver for skilled 

workers in itself is not new, During 
February, for example, the Immigration 
Service waived the Contract Labor Law 
requirement for 18 Canadian diamond 
drillers, two cheesemakers (one Swiss, 
one Italian), a Mexican linotype oper 
ator to set type in Spanish for a New 
Mexico newspaper, a leathe’ braider, 
and other individual skilled workers. 
e How You Get Them—If your com 
pany wants to get such workers, the first 
step is to get an entry waiver from the 
Immigration Service. Immigration will 
grant a waiver only if it has settled to 
its satisfaction that the particular type 
of worker you want isn't available in the 
U.S. You also have to guarantee to pay 
standard wage rates. 

Then you have to find the workmen. 
There’s no list of foreign labor ayail- 
able through the U. S. government. One 
good source is your present employees 
who have relatives abroad. Another is 
having your own foreign representative. 
You'll need a representative anyway, to 
test the skill of each prospective em- 
ployee. Finally, you must check with 
the State Dept. on whether there are 
quota openings. 
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BORG-WARNER’S Norge Division turns out washing machines 
at Herrin, gives employment to 400 people from the Egypt area 





SMOLER BROS.’ modern assembly lines at Herrin will turn out 
more than 20,000 dresses daily at top capacity, employ 500 








Illinois’ Egypt on Way to Comeback 


New life stirs in the long-depressed region at the southern tip 
of the state. Its drive for industry has employed hundreds. 


It looks as though “Egypt’’ is really 
on the road to economic health at last. 

Egypt comprises 16 counties at the 
southern tip of Illinois. The pioneers 
made a good living out of the territory 
but overworked the soil. A second streak 
of prosperity faded out in the mid-20’s; 
cmployment shrank as its once-rich coal 
were and the 
operators turned to mech 
e Postwar Scramble—W orld 


mines exhausted bigger 


nization 


War II 


gave Egypt its first taste of prosperity 
in vears, thanks to the huge Illinois 
Ordnance Plant on WPA-built Lake 
Crab Orchard, near Herrin. But after 


V-J Day, southern Illinois businessmen 
had_ to substitute that 
would keep them from slipping into 
the red again 

Through Southern Illinois, Inec.— 
their super-Chamber of Commerce— 
the businessmen went to work, with 
an assist from state and_ university 
specialists. 
e New Blood—By cooperative commu- 
nity effort, they have succeeded in bring- 


scrabble for a 
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ing in enough new industries to add 
over 1,800 new jobs in the last year 
and a half. This means close to $4- 
million more in annual payrolls for the 
three counties surrounding the former 
war plant. 

Local business leaders rst had to per- 

suade the War Assets Administration 
to lease space in the plant to small 
manufacturers on a multiple-tenancy 
basis (BW —Oct.26'46,p17). Then they 
had to launch a campaign to find ten- 
ants. In addition, Herrin businessmen 
and citizens raised a $100,000 fund to 
attract new industries to their town. 
e Eight Takers—Here’s the boxscore so 
far: two new factories built in Herrin 
and six tenants for the war plant at 
Lake Crab Orchard. 

In Herrin, the Norge Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. is running a wash- 
ing machine plant and Smoler Bros., 
Inc., a dress factory. 

Norge is now turning out 600 wash- 
ers a day in the completely modern 
plant it built on a site donated by the 





city. Employment at the plant now 
totals almost 400 (some 30% are 
women). Addition of a night shift and 
the finishing of an assembly line for 
production of the new Norge auto- 
matic washer (BW-—Jan.31°48,p44) will 
soon mean another 100 workers. And 
Norge’s payroll may eventually climb to 
1,000 to 1,200 workers, if the com- 
pany goes through with its plans for 
concentrating production of a full line 
of automatic home-laundry equipment 
at Herrin. 

Smoler Bros.—big Chicago manufac- 
turer of low- and medium-priced wom- 
en’s dresses—now has 325 women at 
work in its $190,000 factory, built by 
the city on a 15-year lease arrange- 
ment (BW —May18’46,p63). Smoler 
uses advanced assembly line techniques 
and the company expects capacity pro- 
duction to reach a level of 20,000 to 
25,000 dresses a week. Maximum em- 
ployment is slated to be 500 women— 
the company’s goal within the next 
six months. 

e Crab Orchard—At the Crab Orchard 
war plant, the biggest tenant is San- 
gamo Electric Co. Sangamo is produc- 
ing condensers and currently employs 
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about 600 workers (75% are women). 
This month the firm will add an elec- 
trolytic condenser division; it will re- 
quire another 400 employees within a 
few months. 

Other tenants in the former war 
plant: 

Diagraph Bradley Co., manufacturer 
of stencil machines and farm sprayers. 
Diagraph Bradley now employs 110 
men, expects to expand to 500 workers 
within a year. 

Silas Mason Co., which operates the 
ammonium nitrate plant to make fer- 
tilizer for the government export pro- 
gram. It employs 200 men. . 

Radionics Products Co., maker of 
radio parts. It has 100 workers (mostly 
women), — 

Ralph Kenyon Co., also a radio parts 
manufacturer. It has 42 employees. 

Ordill Foundry, a new gray iron 

castings foundry. It will start up with 
100 men this month. 
e Job Ahead—Backers of the project 
realize that their job has only started. 
The Illinois State Employment Service 
reports that a three-county area 
Egypt still has 7,500 unemployed— 
4.500 of them veterans. ‘This is consid- 
erably better, of course, than mid-1946, 
when unemployment ran 12,000. But 
part of the drop is due to the fact that 
many workers were hired for jobs out- 
side the area. 

Southern Ilinois boosters would turn 

this unemployment condition to an 
asset: They estimate that the area is 
capable of supplying 15,000 to 20,000 
workers for industry if the jobs are 
available. 
e Prodigals—hey point to the employ 
ment service's claim that many of those 
who take jobs elsewhere return home 
to southern Illinois, despite the fact that 
they can get higher pay in industrial 
cities. (Most local pay scales start at 
60¢ an hour and the average weekly 
wage is $25 to $30.) The boosters give 
this reason for the homeward trek: 
crowded and unsatisfactory conditions 
in the big cities. 

And they back up their point about 

having a labor pool by recalling the 
area’s war record. The Herrin office of 
the employment service supplied some 
15,000 workers for wartime industrial 
plants throughout the country. At the 
same time, more than 7,000 workers 
were employed at the Crab Orchard 
plant, loading shells. 
e Advantages—Boosters talk up still 
other industrial advantages of southern 
Illinois. ‘They list ample water supplies; 
proximity to the Chicago and St. Louis 
markets; the network of seven major 
railroads; nearby coal deposits. Their 
latest drive: to persuade the government 
to consider Crab Orchard as a possible 
location for one of its three projected 
et for making synthetic fuel from 
coal, 
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SANGAMO ELECTRIC workers wind paper condensers. The largest tenant at Crab 
Orchard war plant, Sangamo will soon employ 1,000 workers (mostly women) 





DIAGRAPH BRADLEY officials inspect the farm sprayers produced in its factory at the 
ex-ordnance plant. Another Diagraph product: stencil machines 








RADIONICS PRODUCTS manufactures output transformers and other radio parts 
on its assembly lines. It has 100 employees, a majority of them women 
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‘Battle on the Bulge’ Aids Goodyear Morale... 


Management is doing some novel things 
these days to keep workers happy and 
energetic. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
decided that one way to keep women em- 
ployees satisfied and on the job is to help 


them to keep slim (top). It has set up a 


complete free slenderizing and health salon 
for women who work at its Akron plant— 
dedicated to all who want to trim waistlines 
and take off extra pounds. Two gym instruc- 
tors supervise workouts with exercycles, 
roller massagers, steam cabinets, and other 
gadgets. So far, 100 women have signed up. 








... And Foot Clinic Steps Up Fulton Mills Work 


The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, at At- 
lanta, credits its foot clinic for a 12% cut 
in hookey-plaving and a healthy rise in efh- 
ciency. 

Personnel manager Troy 
a year ago that fatigue from foot troubles 
He also 


Stone decided 
was making workers stay home. 
blamed aching feet for declining worker 
output toward the ends of shifts. 

On his recommendation, Fulton Mills set 
up a foot clinic and a foot health program 


for its employees. 
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Original investment was $3,000; most of it 
went in salaries to a foot specialist and 
nurse. At first part-time, the clinic is now 
operating daily on a full-time basis. It is 
located in the company’s Jacob Elsas Clinic, 
which furnishes medical and dental care 
for employees and members of _ their 
families. 

The Fulton Mills has still another em- 
ployee service: It operates a day nursery 
where working mothers may their 
children. 


leave 









Housing Pains 


Builders, mortgage men 
weigh financing problems, offer 
different answers. Government 
urges a middle road. 


The tightening money market (BW 

Veb.28'48,p19) has the homebuilding 
industry worried. And the builders anc 
lenders are at odds on how to lick thx 
problem. 
e Iwo Conventions—In Chicago last 
week, the National Assn. of Home 
Builders heard one word of cheer: ‘Th« 
materials shortage bottleneck looks 
about broken. But now builders fear 
that they face a still more critical short 
age: money to finance construction and 
sale of houses. If builders and buyers 
can’t get loans ‘‘at reasonable rates,” 
association members agreed the indus 
try will have a tough time putting up 
a million new housing units this year. 

At the same time, a few blocks down 
the street from the N.A.H.B. meeting, 
the Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America 
was thrashing out the same problem. 
Its findings were different. Its experts 
came up with these points: 

(1) There really isn’t any lack of 
mortgage credit or investment funds. 

(2) What has happened is that mort 
gages now have to compete in the open 
market with other investments. At the 
moment, the other investments offer a 
better return and greater liquidity. 

e Iwo Solutions—What the mortgag: 
men want is simply a higher interest 
late on mortgages. 

But the builders say thumbs down on 
that solution. They're afraid higher in 
terest costs and too-strict property ap 
praisals would discourage many would-be 
home buyers. What’s more, they point 
out, present mortgage interest rates are 
pretty well set by the government 
(mainly through the veterans emei 
gency housing msurance section—Titl 
VI—of the National Housing Act, and 
sections of the G.I. Bill of Rights cove: 
ing 100% loans to veterans). 

For all practical purposes, these meas 
ures peg home-loan rates at +%. What 
chance is there, they ask, that higher 
rates will get through Congress in an 
election year? 
® Hard Going—Nor do builders share 
the mortgage bankers’ optimism. They 
feel the situation is plenty serious. Sinc« 
December, when the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Dept. reduced 
their support of the government bond 
market (BW-—Jan.3’48,p52), builders 
have had harder sledding with their 
financing, they contend. Today, many 
banks aren't making 4% ‘Title VI and 
VA loans because they can get higher 
interest rates on other mortgages. And 
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Ryerson’s function is not only to supply your steel, but 
to deliver it on time. From the moment the Ryerson 
switch-board flashes your incoming call until the steel is 
laid down in your plant, a corps of helpful, intelligent 
employees well-trained in the Ryerson ‘‘Immediate 
Steel” tradition are at your service. 

The likeable young women at the switch-board, 
phone-order salesmen, dispatchers, crane operators, 
skilled warehousemen who cut, shear and shape stock 
sizes to fit your specification, truck drivers—all of them 
are key people at Ryerson—key people in your service, 
when you need steel! 





"KEY PEOPLE’- When You Need Steel 


In spite of shortages, we are putting forth every effort 
to serve all Industry to the best of our ability. Natu- 
rally, many sizes and certain products are out of stock. 
However, for the most part you can depend on Ryerson 


for immediate shipment of a wide range of steel products. 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
Bars—hot and Cold rolled Mechanical Tubing Tool Steel 
alloy steel Boiler Tubes and Fittings Wire, Chain 
reinforcing Allegheny Stainless— Bolts, Rivets 
Structurals sheets, plates, shapes, Babbitt 
Plates— bars, tubing, etc. Metal Working Tools 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate Sheets and Strip Steel & Machinery, etc. 








JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Los Angeles 





RYERSON STEEL 











ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT 
BY A MOLDER USING A 


DU PONT PLASTIC 


MOUTHPIECE 
CAP AND CASE 
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FEATHER-LIGHT...FITS RIGHT...IMPROVES SIGHT 


New headset design employs properties of Du Pont ‘‘ Lucite’’ 


Here it is . . . the latest style in tele- 
phone headsets! Created for comfort, 
tops in efficiency, light in weight— 
it’s another improved product util- 
izing Du Pont “Lucite.” 

In planning this new headset de- 
sign, which allows the operator un- 
obstructed vision, the engineers took 
advantage of the dimensional 
stability, flexural strength, and light 
weight of ‘“‘Lucite.’’ Transmitter 
and receiver are combined in one 
compact, attractive unit that moves 
with the head . . . weighs only about 
six ounces. 

Important to both designers and 
manufacturers for other applications 
are the shatter-resistance, weather- 
resistance, and durability of ‘““Lucite’”’ 
acrylic resin. It’s readily and eco- 
nomically molded or fabricated. And 
the beauty and clarity of “‘Lucite”’ in 
many colors, plus its optical qualities 
and ability to be edge-lighted, have 


improved many new products. ..have 
given old products new sales appeal. 

There may be a place for ‘‘Lucite”’ 
and other Du Pont plastics in your 
business. Investigate their properties 
and product possibilities. Write E.I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Room 603, Arlington, New Jersey. 
Telephone headset designed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and manufactured by the West- 
ern Electric Company. 




















builders in many parts report trou 
in getting construction loans, too, 


—@ Only “Out’?—The builders see o 


one “out’—continued, even expand 
government aid. So they ask: 

(1) extension of ‘Title VI beyond 
present Mar. 31 expiration date: 

(2) a government-fostered second 
mortgage market where FHA and \ 
loans may be discounted; 

(3) more liberal mortgage insurai 
under ‘Title II (the original loan-ins 
ance section) of the National Hous: 
Act. At present, loan insurance unc 
Title II is limited to 90% on the fi 
$6,000 and 80% on the next $4,0( 
The home builders want this raised ¢ 
90% on the first $10,000 and 80% « 
the next $10,000. 

The first two N.A.H.B. proposals a 
in line with President ‘Truman’s reco1 
mendations to Congress. ‘The Presiden! 
urged that Title VI be extended o1 
year and that federal authority to bu 
home mortgages be transferred to th 
over-all housing office, the Housing & 
Home Finance Agency. This authorit 
now rests with an RFC subsidiary and 
is due to expire June 30. i 
e Bankers Protest—Most bankers, 
turn, don’t like N.A.H.B.’s suggestion 
of a government secondary mortgag: 
market. Their reasons: private resourc« 
can take care of this; the proposed setup 
would be another step toward strict go. 
ernment control. But most important, 
they say it is an inflationary move. 
e Middle Stand—The government tak: 
a stand midway between the mortgag: 
men and the builders. Raymond M 
Foley, Housing & Home Finance Ac 
ministrator, put the government's cas¢ 
to the N.A.H.B. Wartime emergency 
housing measures made three marked 
departures from conventional home-fi 
nancing formulas, he said. They: 

(1) set up, under Title VI, a_pro- 











BUILDERS’ PRESIDENT Milton Brock; 
his job is to get better houses cheaper 
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... when you telephone 


Bristol 9246! 


No stripes are given for the wounds 
suffered in contact with the Jap pill- 
boxes widely used as. reception desks 
in American industry. But the scars re- 
main, red and raw. 

So far as we know, no one has ever 
been given the “big-business brush- 
off’ at Bristol Brass. For we don’t 
believe in any of this “Who are you? 





You Never Fall foul of Two-Gun Trix” 


Who's your firm? Whaddayawanna see 
him about? Why?”’, etc., etc. Rather, 
we indulge in the novel notion that 
anyone who phones, or calls, probably 
has good business reasons for doing 
so. And the quicker we get down to 
business with him, the better for him 
and for us. So he gets through to his 
man, P. A. or President, without even 
being asked who he is. 

If you can use a touch of “that old 
Brass magic” in making and marketing 


your product, call us up and see for 











yourself how easy it is to do your Brass 
business with Bristol. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pietsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dayton Office: 1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 

Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., 
Providence, Rhode Island 











VA MAL MLLER SL 
VTA CEMA MLO 


Unlike today’s other rising costs which may be compensated 

for by larger volume, eye accidents are out-and-out embezzlers 

of your profits. THEY CUT BACK PRODUCTI¢ )N—by putting 

“oreen” workers on the job, lowering shop morale, placing 

expensive equipment in less trained hands. All this, in addition 

to the direct cost of a major eye accident which some author- 
ities estimate at $350 or more. 

Good business judgment dictates that these costs be cut im- 

mediately. Your AO Safety Represent- 

ative can show you how 98% of all 

eye accidents can be prevented by an 

eye protection program that will pay 


for itself in six months or less. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





duction-financing device, rather tha: 
consumer-financing device; 

(2) abandoned the idea of valuat 
as a basis for mortgage lending, set 
the “current cost concept” in its st« 
and 

(3) in the G.I. Bill, abandoned 
concept that in consumer finance 
equity down payment should be 
quired; departed from the practice 
directing the most liberal governm 
financing aids toward the low-pri 
housing field. 

e Transition—Foley feels that we 
now—in housing finance—crossing 
divide between wartime emergency a 
peacetime industry. In this transit: 
we will have to “maintain a mortga 
credit situation in which production | 
nance will permit fullest efficient us¢ 
materials and labor, and consumer 
nance will permit ready marketing ot 
full production to prudent buyers ai 
prudent borrowers from prudent len 
ers.” 

To meet that goal, Foley warned, 

the housing industry must offer lowc 
prices and lower rents without lowering 
quality. 
e Answer—Builders answered that thic\ 
are not blind to these needs. ‘Thx 
pointed out that this was the point th« 
hammered on in their technical session, 
And Milton J. Brock, new president 
of N.A.H.B. (picture, page 28), warnc« 
delegates that “the bulk of our marke 
for the coming year or two” will |x 
in the $6,500-$8,500 price range. 

To help builders cut costs N.A.H.B 
directors created a Technical Research 
& Service Dept. This department will 
dig out, catalog and spread information 
on improvements in plans, production 
methods, and use of materials. 


HUNGRY HORSE DAM 


The U. S. Bureau of Reclamation is 
receiving bids this week on its biggest 
construction job since before the war: 
Montana’s Hungry Horse Dam. Bids 
wili be opened Apr. 1. 

Hungry Horse will be the fourth 
largest concrete dam in the world. On)) 
Grand Coulee, Shasta, and Hoover 
Dams will exceed it. Its location: On 
the south fork of the Flathead River, 
nine miles southeast of Columbia Falls 

The dam will fulfill a triple function 
—irrigation, power production, and flood 
control. Some 3-million cu. yd. of con 
crete will be poured into a concrete arch 
structure 520 ft. at its highest and 2,115 
ft. long. 

The construction contract include: 
a power plant to house four 75,000-kva 
generators. The power from Hungr 
Horse will be integrated with the Bon 
neville Power Administration’s system 

The whole job will take about five 
years. The bureau expects peak employ 
ment to run between 3,000 and 4,000 
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Another Example | 
of | 
Lifficient Power 


al Lower Cost 





Findings at Cherokee 


ii veal be © 


whopping cuts in power cost! 


ISTORY is in the making at Cherokee, Oklahoma. 
Installed in this town’s power plant is the most 
efficient prime mover in existence . . . a Cooper-Bes- 
semer supercharged gas-diesel engine of a newly devel- 
oped type. Compared with a supercharged oil-burning 
diesel (former record-holder for high efficiency) this 
one new engine will save Cherokee taxpayers some 
$16,000 a year on engine fuel alone! 

After years of development work, Cooper-Bessemer 
introduced the revolutionary gas-diesels early in 1945. 
As the name implies, these engines burn both oil and 
gas ...in almost any proportion desired. At first they 
had high efficiency only at full load. Now, as the result 
of a new refinement, Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels 
better the efficiency of all other engines at any degree 
of load! Here's a development of major importance in 
many fields, wherever gas is available at a BTU cost 
even approaching that of oil. 


It’s this same kind of painstaking research and 
development, applied to a// Cooper-Bessemer prod- 
ucts, that pays off for Cooper-Bessemer customers in 
marine service, throughout the oil and gas and chem- 
ical industries, in locomotive service, and in every 
other application of heavy duty power. 

If you want to know how you can cut your power 
costs year in, year out, find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 








The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Coypordlion 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO GROVE CITY, PA. 
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YOUR 


LISTENING POSTS 
IN 


the New York State : 

3 > ; : yy Nore! 0 
market 8 2 

\ 
Without leaving your desk, you ; 
can get an accurate picture of 
local conditions in the “* World’s 
Richest Market.” Marine Mid- 
Jand bank officers in 47 New 
York State communities can 
serve as on-the-spot reporters. YS A, 
Tell us in New York City what ; 
you want to know...and we'll 
have reliable first-hand infor- 
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mation for you... quickly! 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 


Buffalo 
New York City 


Adams 

Albion 
Alexandria Bay 
Antwerp 
Attica 

Avon 

Batavia 
Binghamton 
Copenhagen 
Corinth 
Cortland 
Depew 

East Aurora 
East Rochester 
Elmira 

Elmira Heights 
Endicott 
Evans Mills 
Fulton 

Holley 
Horseheads 


The 
MARINE 





Jamestown 
Johnson City 
Lackawanna 
Lockport 
Malone 
Medina 
Middleport 
Niagara Falls 
North Tonawanda 
Nyack 
Oswego 
Palmyra 
Phoenix 
Rochester 
Snyder 
Sodus 
Tonawanda 
Troy 
Watertown 
Watkins Glen 
Webster 
Westfield 
Williamsville 
V ilson 
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AN UNEXPLORED STOREHOUSE, the Amazon Basin is almost as large as the U. S. 


Cracking the Amazon Basin 


UNESCO plans full-scale exploration of one of last rich 
wildernesses left for scientific, economic conquest. Its treasures will 
help support world—and have great commercial possibilities. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle novelized 
the mysteries of the Amazon Basin in 
“The Lost World.” He saw it as a 
fanciful plateau where pterodactyls, 
dinosaurs, and other prehistoric mon- 
sters had escaped extinction. Now a 
full-scale exploration of this unknown 
region is being launched by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific & Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO). 

In its inventory of the resources of 

the vast jungle, UNESCO's adventur- 
ers don’t expect to add any hundred- 
ton brontosauri to the world’s meat 
supply. But their object is to make 
this wasteland carry its load in feeding 
the world and supplying its raw in- 
dustrial material. 
e Food Production—Dr. Paulo Car- 
neiro, Brazilian biologist and delegate 
to UNESCO, set the theme of the pro- 
gram. In proposing the campaign, he 
said that if the Amazon could be 
brought into food production it would 
enable the world “to support its popu- 
lation.” 

At Paris, in May, 1946, UNESCO 


accepted his plan for a thorough ex- 


ploration. Next came a meeting in 
Belem, seaport at the mouth of the 
Amazon, last August. It was attended 
by representatives of all imterested coun- 
tries—the United States, Brazil, Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
the Guianas (British, Dutch, French). 
The Belem plan was officially accepted 
by UNESCO in November. 

e Hylean Institute—The project was 
christened International Hylean Ama- 
zon Institute (hyle is Greek for wood). 
UNESCO agreed to give $100,000 to- 
ward launching the project. Brazil has 
put up $600,000 for the first year. The 
other eight South American countries 
also will donate a possible total of $100,- 
000. No direct aid will come from 
the U. S. since we provide 40% of 
UNESCO’s funds. 

A blueprint for the institute is being 
scrutinized by UNESCO's Paris staft 
headquarters. Then agreements will be 
made with participating Latin-American 
countries. A final organization meeting 
will be held in Tingo Maria, Peru, at 
the headwaters of the Amazon. The 
first scientists are due to begin their 
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G INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 


THROUGH 
GENERATING STATIONS 


1-R Pumps for Boiler Feed System, Circu- 


lating, Condensate ‘and General Service 


Bre Pes 


L |-R Condensers—Surface, Barometric and 
= Ejector Jet Types 


Equipment made by Ingersoll-Rand was saving manpower and reducing costs eleven 
years before the first electric generating station took shape in 1882. Since then, 
Ingersoll-Rand products have been closely identified with many phases of the electri- 
cal industry. 


During these 65 years electric generating stations have been indispensable in the 
Shaping of our Industrial Prosperity. Here is an industry financed by a million stock- 
holders, manned by a quarter-million employees, expending a billion-a-year for fuel, 
Compressors fon Instrument Control maintenance and construction, serving 38 million customers—and market saturation 
Soot Blowing and General Service \ ° ° = , shh; 
t is nowhere in sight—customer growth at the rate of 2 million a year. 


oe RS EL 


r 


Machinery built by Ingersoll-Rand is serving in most of the steam-driven generat- 
ing stations. It has helped to build these plants and most of the famous dam projects 
for hydroelectric stations. 


I-R Centrifugal Boiler Feed Pumps for pressures up to 3000 pounds per square 
inch—I-R Circulating, Condensate, Drip, General Service Pumps—Ingersoll-Rand Steam 
Condensers of all types and sizes— Diesel and Gas Engines—Compressors for instrument 
control and soot blowing—I-R Stationary and Portable Compressors and air-driven 
Rock Drills and Tools for excavation, tunneling, plant maintenance and servicing. 





Compressors and Air Tools 


Maintenance and Construction 


AIR & GAS COMPRESSORS « AIR TOOLS 
TURBO BLOWERS + PUMPS 


Ingersoll-Rand wee 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 72" VACUUM EQUIPMENT + GAS & OIL ENGINES 
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ONGER-WEARING WAXES 
Reduce the Prequeney of Waring 
SAVE LABOR COSTS! 


In these days of high labor costs, it pays especially to choose waxes 
that require less frequent application. Finnell Waxes do because of 
their greater genuine wax content. Finnell-Kote Spirit Wax, for ex- 
ample, has a wax content three to four times greater than average 
floor wax. Such a wax not only affords better protection, but shows 
substantial savings in labor costs, on a year-to-year basis, as a result 
of fewer applications required. 


Finnell-Kote is a solid wax; so solid, in fact, that it must be heated to 
liquid form before it can be applied. Heating is done in a Finnell- 
Kote Dispenser attached to a Finnell Machine (see illustration below). 
The melted wax is fed to the floor through the center of the brush 
ring, and penetrates deeply while the machine gives uniform dis- 
tribution. Finnell-Kote sets in less than ten seconds, and polishes to 
a beautiful, non-skid finish. 


Finnell Liquid Kote is Finnell-Kote in thick liquid form. Has the 
same basic stock as Finnell-Kote and all its fine qualities. . . . Finnell 
Cream Kote is a semi-solid (heavier-bodied than paste wax) of same 
basic ingredients, et cetera, as Finnell-Kote. Can be applied hot. 
... Fino-Gloss is a water emulsion wax. Requires no polishing or 
buffing. Also supplied in Special Non-Skid and Waterproof Types. 


The complete Finnell line includes floor-maintenance equipment and supplies for 
every need—Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines and Portable Machines for 
wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing. dry cleaning. waxing, and 
, A 600 Series Finnell polishing ... Mop Trucks, Steel-Wool Pads, and other 
= | 1 ee for accessories ... Cleansers specially developed for 
the greater speed of mechanical scrubbing ... Sealers 

and Waxes of every requisite type. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3803 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ we 


PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Pioneers aad Specialisls in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





probing of the steaming jungles , 

time in April. The Rockefeller bro: 
are interested but their developn 
company (BW—Mar.1’47,p17) has ta 
no part in the planning. 

e Ghost City—Headquarters for { 
work will be the fabulous city of \| 
aos, Brazil. Ocean steamers dock 
this jungle capital 1,000 miles up 

Amazon. It offers the explorers ge: 
ous housing and palatial office facilit 
Manaos is a ghost city. 

This mid-jungle metropolis was : 
pride of the rubber barons. While }:, 
zil’s wild rubber remained the o 
source material for the shoes of Any 
ca’s primitive automobiles, the rubbe: 
manipulators squeezed every possi} 
cent out of their market. ‘They uscd 
some of the take to build a swank oper 
house, which stands today as a forlorn 
monument to their success. 

Manaos millionaires had to give 

their basso profundos and their Rol) 
Royces when Far Eastern plantatio 
rubber invaded Akron. 
e Rich Wilderness—The Amazon Basi: 
is one of the last rich wildernesses fo: 
scientific and economic conquest. It is 
almost as large as the United States, yct 
it probably has fewer than 1-million 
inhabitants. Nobody knows for sur 
since exploration ~has so far been 
held to within a few miles of navigable 
rivers. 

Disease is the great enemy of thi 

300,000 to 400,000 Indians who in- 
habit the area. Since the rainfall runs 
between 100 in. and 200 in. a year 
(compared to 30 in. to 40 in. in north- 
eastern U. S.) insects thrive. They < 
the common carriers of tropical dis 
eases. Three major scourges are yellow 
fever, malaria, dysentery. -DDT and 
other new insecticides are expected to 
help wrest control from mosquitos and 
their allies. 
e Commercial Possibilities—Being an 
international body, Hylean Institute’ 
scientists have to soft-pedal discussion 
of commercial possibilities. They will 
confine themselves to natural history, 
agriculture, forestry, public health, so- 
cial sciences. But the economic impacts 
are obvious. 

Rise of labor costs in the Far East 
might encourage rubber plantations in 
the Amazon. The scientists can help 
fight tree diseases that cost Henry Ford 
tens of millions in his Amazon rubbe: 
project and stymied efforts of the Bra- 
zilian government after Ford turned 
over his experiment to it. 

The explorers will estimate the im- 
portance of the hardwoods on the 2.6 
million sq. miles. 

California wildcatters have found oil 
in Peru at the head of the Amazon 
watershed. Venezuela’s rich petroleum 
pools are just to the north. So Ameri- 
can oil executives will be avid students 
of Hylean Institute’s geological reports. 
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Are you planning a new plant location? 


Let us help you 
with Facts and Figures on 










Wh The 14 states served 
by the BuRLINGTON offer important advan- 
tages to industry—sound reasons for locating 


Burlington-Land Welcomes You! 


More than 1,000 cities and towns in this 
region welcome new industrial neighbors. 


Here is a balanced economy of farms and in ‘“‘BURLINGTON-LAND.”’ 

— oes a business conditions . . . Many of these you may already know. But 
. To and from ‘this region, the Burlington some vital questions can best be answered by 
provides fast, dependable freight and pas- people who know this region intimately. 
senger service. Through 22 principal gate- Burlington men have already collected, in- 
waysand more than 200 interchange points, terpreted and classified a great deal of useful 


this railroad affords direct connections with : : : ae 
sources of materials and markets in all information. They can dig out additional facts 


parts of America. you need. Can you use their help? 
J. B. LAMSON, Director 


Department of Industry and Agriculture 
547 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, IIl. 
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View in the “assembling” room 


— This cartoon is reproduced from the humorous Elliott Bicycle Catalog of 1888. 
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“The Story of a Father and Son, | rc 
or, Unscrewing the Inscrutable” Fis. 


In its April, 1945, issue Printing Selling said of 
this book: ‘‘It is our candidate for the advertising 
Hall of Fame and it may well turn out to be the 
most famous piece of printed selling in the his- 
tory of selling.” 


The following comments are selected from the thousands that have 
come from the officials of America’s largest corporations: 

“Will Rogers would havetoved you for it.” 

“It held us spellbound from cover to cover.” 

“It was both fascinating and inspiring.” 

“It belongs in every collection of Americana.” 

“It is an example of what private industry accomplishes.” 

“I have been flooded with requests for additional copies.” 

“It was much enjoyed by everyone in our office.” 

“The finest mechanical explanations I have ever seen.” 

“It is a tribute to United States business institutions.”’ 

“Its sixty-four pages are wholly delicious.” 

“An outstanding contribution to contemporary advertising literature.” 

“It was so amazing I could not lay it down until finished.” 

“There is something inspiring about your story.” 

“It is the finest thing of its kind I have ever seen.” 


This booklet and another interesting and informative pamphlet will be 
sent upon request. Simply write, on your business letterhead, to The 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts. 


















































CLEANLINESS and mobility from . . 


Hamburger Realm 


White Castle System has 
made a success of porcelain- 
enameled buildings, as Lustron 
seeks to do with houses. 


Lustron Corp. is aiming to hous 
the U. S. in sanitary porcelain and ste« 
To that end it is bolting down $5-m 
lion worth of machinery this week 
its huge plant on the outskirts of C 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Lustron plans to make the metal pr 
fabs on an assembly line basis, just like 
automobiles (BW—Nov.8’47,p25). Pres 
ident Carl Strandlund figures the plant 
will get into production this spring, 
turn out 17,000 five-room houses this 
year, 40,000 next. He confidently pre 
dicts that his plant will make Colum 
bus “the Detroit of the housing indus 
try.” 

e The Pioneers—To skeptics who think 
of porcelain-enameled buildings as 
something new and radical, Strandlund 
has only to point to a plant a few miles 
from Lustron on the other side of 
Ohio’s capital city. There the Porcelain 
Steel Buildings Division of White Cas- 
tle System, Inc., has been turning out 
just that kind of building for two dec- 
ades. And this week, White Castle is 
erecting a plant addition that will dou- 
ble its capacity. (Although it is willing 
to take outside orders, White Castle is 
expanding chiefly to meet the demands 
of its own system.) 

¢ King of the Castle—The White Castle 
idea was born in the restless, imagina 
tive mind of E. W. Ingram, now king 
of the White Castle System. In 1916 
W. L. Anderson, one of Ingram’s fel- 
low townsmen in Wichita, Kan., had 
opened the city’s first successful ham- 
burger stand. Five years later Ingram 
quit his real estate and insurance busi- 
ness, borrowed $700, and became An- 
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DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


| How wine keeps yous can up on ita Tate 


LL automobile tires have one thing in common—steel wire im- 

bedded in their beads. Without it, car weight and the tremen- 

dous pressures caused by speed, bumps and rounding corners 

would stretch the beads, forcing the tires off the rims. So wire 

actually keeps your car up on its toes, withstanding pressure and 
shock, anchoring your tires safely and securely. 


Sounds simple. But many problems confront the tire engineers 
—problems of wire strength, endurance, flexibility, position, spac- 
ing, adhesion, insulation and others. Yet today you know that if 

you give your modern tire only reasonable care its bead 


will never let you down. 


Keeping cars on their toes has for years been part 
of our business at National-Standard. Here, 

where we develop and produce the special wire 
needed in various forms for tires and all 
other wire-in-rubber products, our 
engineers and laboratories work closely 
with the men who design and build 
tires, helping solve every problem 
of tire construction. Not only in 
America but throughout the world. 


The perfection of tire beads, the virtually 

100% elimination of bead failure, is 
typical of the tire industry’s continuing 
effort to give you always better, safer, longer- 
lasting tires at ever lower cost. 








ATUEMIA STEEL. . Clifton, N. Jo.cccccseccscsces Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich............26.006 Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J...... . --.Lithographing and Special Machinery 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass.........++++++..Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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Wine 


This Booklet 
has an 
IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
FOR YOU! 
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An infallible ELECTRONIC MEMORY is yours 
with a Portable weesven-emeaco Winn Recordin 








BUSINESS CONFERENCE 
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Spoken thoughts, with all the sous 
racy of their subtle inflections 1n 
professional or business contacts : . 
each delicately-shaded musical half- 
or verbal growth-develop- 
yours 
by a 


note... 
ment of students can be 
“electronically memorized “* 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recor . 
fine strand of magnetize 


using 2 ; 
wire on a doughnut-size spool that 


records up to a full hour. 
Imagine! Today . . . tomorrow --- 
a thousand tomorrows you 


for 
ple discussion 


can recapture every vital — 
and decision . . . the fidelity of each 
glorious musical mo 
measure the psychol« 
ment of classroom groups. taal 
Ahalfcentury of scientific resear< 
finger tip con- 
portable 


ment ...- OF 
gical improve- 


has culminated in the 
trolled Webster-Chicago 
wire recorder which plugs into any 
AC outlet ready to record or — 
The magnetized wire can be ‘ erase 
instantly for re-use, OF preserve 
indefinitely. 

Its professional 
cations are as broad as yo 
imaginative scope. 


and business appli- 
ur own 


Bpoken thoughts, with all the accuracy of their subtle inflections in 
profesional or bumness contacts . each delicately shaded musical 
half note or verbal growth development of students can be yours 
2 ly memorized” Sy a Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder using 
2 fine strand of magnetism ire on a doughnut sized spool that records 
up to « full hour. 

Imagine! Today tomorrow or for a thousand tomorrows you 
can mcapture every vital discussion and decision . . the fidelity of each 
glonous musical moment or measure the paychological improvement 
of classroom groups. 

A half century of scientific research has culminated in the finger tip 
controlled Webster-Chicago portable wire recorder which plugs into any 
AC outlet ready to record or listen. The magnetized wire can be “erased” 
instantly for re-use, or preserved indefinitely 

Ite profeamona! and business applications are as brosd as your own 
imaginative scope. Here are but « few . . . 


CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 





WEBSTER- CHICAGO 
CORPORATION 


5610 Bloomingdale Ave., Dept. E1 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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! : 
Mail a copy of The Electronic Memory 

! for Commercial and Professional Use 

{ which shows professional people how 
the use of the Webster-Chicago elec- 

! tronic memory wire recorder keeps in- 

{ valuable records, speeds work, saves 
valuable hours. I understand there 

| will be no obligation. 
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derson’s partner. Together they buil: 
a small concrete block stand on a down 
town Wichita corner. To conform wit! 
Ingram’s choice of a name, they painte: 
it white, put turrets on it like a castk 

That stand grew into the White Cas 

tle System, whose success has brough 
a king’s ransom to Ingram (who boughit 
out Anderson’s interest in 1934). Las: 
year the system dispensed 44-millio: 
hamburgers, 18-million cups of coffec 
and grossed more than $7-million, 
e The Idea—By 1927, the two partners 
had opened other “castles” in eight 
midwestern cities. One of them, in St 
Louis, had its interior finished in por 
celain-enameled steel panels. 

That gave Ingram a double-barreled 
idea: (1) He had a passion for cleanli 
ness, and he wanted a building he could 
keep clean; (2) Because he found it hard 
to get long-term leases on downtown 
comers, he wanted a building he could 
pick up and inove. With a porcelain- 
enameled building, he could do both. 

But Ingram couldn’t buy any and he 

couldn’t find anybody to make one, so 
he turned to an old acquaintance, L. 
W. Ray, who had been building bus 
bodies in Wichita and making fixtures 
for White Castle on the side. 
e Success—Ray experimented vainly for 
two years. Then he finally hit upon a 
way to fasten the panels together so 
that the enamel wouldn’t chip when 
pressure was applied, or when tempera- 
ture changes expanded or contracted the 
metal. 

Ray hurried over to the Benjamin 
Electric Co. in Chicago and explained 
his plan to factory manager L. R. 
Tansley. It involved nothing more than 
slipping the panels into a keyway in 
the metal building studs, then locking 
them into place with a key—a metal strip 
that slipped into the slot. The device 
held the panels firmly, yet allowed them 
to expand or contract without letting in 
the weather. 

So Benjamin Electric made an all- 
porcelain-enamel structure for White 


E. W. INGRAM, White Castle president 
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CHOOSE THE LAND 


or Supply anv PJemand 


a for every industry—coal, 
oil, gas, iron and steel, plastics 
ingredients, and many other raw 
materials are abundant in the Erie 
Area. Parts and machine tools are 
close at hand from hundreds of manu- 
facturers throughout this region. 


DEMAND for every product is high 
in the six states of the Erie Area. 
Here 34% of America’s population 
lives—and buys. Here 40% of the 
nation’s retail sales—over 16 billion 






CHICAGO 


HLLENOIS j INDIANA 
’ 









dollars worth a year—are made. 


And All The Other Things needed 
by industry to prosper and grow are 
here—unlimited electric power, a 
concentration of skilled labor, and 
safe, dependable Erie transportation 
connecting with other railroads, and 
ships to every part of the world. 


WE CAN HELP YOU FIND YOUR NEW SITE 


The Erie Railroad has detailed infor- 
mation on the many factors which 
will help you choose the best location 
for your new plant. Write to A. B. 
Johnson, Vice President, Erie Rail- 
road, Room 502, Midland Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Your inquiry 


will be answered in confidence. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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INVESTIGATE the Midwest 8 





j 
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-where sales potentials are HIGHER! 


Business generally is directing 
more and more of its sales efforts 
toward the profitable farm mar- 
ket. Further than that, firms are 
finding it pays to concentrate their 
efforts where farm wealth is con- 
centrated, in the Midwest 8 states. 
Income per farm in this rich area 
which includes the states of In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and the 













PRAIRIE FARMER 

THE FARMER 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 

NEBRASKA FARMER 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
AND FARMER 


Dakotas is nearly twice the na- 
tional average! This entire area 
can be sold as a single unit with 
the 5 locally-edited farm papers 
of the Midwest Farm Paper Unit. 
These 5 papers offer a circulation 
of over 1,200,000. Learn more 
about the best farmer prospects 
for your products. Send coupon 
for special Census Bureau analysis 
of subscribers. 


MIDWEST Farm Paper Unit 


Offices at: 250 Park Ave., New York * 59 East Madison St., 
Chicago * 542 New Center Building, Detroit * Russ Building 


San Francisco * 645 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 








Firm 





Name 





=. Address 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 
59 E. Madison Street ¢ Chicago 3, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of booklet? 
“Where Mass fs Class” containing Census 
Bureau appraisal of Midwest subscribers. 

















Castle. In 1928, it was erected in 
Wichita, where it stood for a year u: 
dergoing various tests. In 1929, it 
opened for business. It since has bec 
moved to three different locations, b 
is still in use. And Tansley is no 
White Castle’s chief engineer, Ray ii 
superintendent of construction. 

@ Move to Columbus—In 1934 Ingra: 
moved the company’s general offic 
and plant to Columbus—nearer the ce: 
ter of his chain. He set up his ow: 
manufacturing facilities for the produ: 
tion of the metal prefabs. This wa 
the company’s Porcelain Steel Building 
Division. 

Now Ingram felt that he could turn 
out the buildings in large quantities fo: 
outside customers. The company de 
signed several different types of retail 
structures and put two salesmen on the 
toad. One of them sold porcelain stee! 
filling stations to everybody in Gulf Oi! 
Co.—except the president. He nixed th« 
idea when he learned that the initial 
cost of enamel stations was higher than 
wood or brick. Discouraged, the sales- 
man went back to Columbus and re 
signed. 

Ingram was discouraged too. He 

found that every order, large or small, 
would mean up to $500,000 in new 
dies—because every prospective cus 
tomer wanted his own individual archi- 
tectural designs. So Ingram decided to 
stick to his first love—hamburgers—and 
make only the gleaming white castles 
that had become his company’s trade 
mark. 
e 84 Units—Today, White Castle has 
8+ units in 10 cities—Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, New 
York, Newark, N. J., and Columbus. 
Forty-six of them are porcelain steel. 
Production, halted entirely by the war, 
has been resumed, and five new castles 
are being made for Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, and Louisville. 

Todav’s structures are basically the 

same as that first one put up in Wich- 
ita. But current models are larger and 
have basements. 
e Advantages—The company has saved 
on production by making the panels and 
various other sections interchangeable. 
Those damaged accidentally can easily 
be replaced. Space between the ex- 
terior and interior walls is filled with 
rock wool insulation, making the build- 
ings sound-proof, fire-proof, and vermin- 
proof. 

Porcelain-enameled steel is, to put it 
simply, glass fused to steel. It is prac- 
tically indestructible except by physical 
force. Specimens made by the Chinese 
centuries ago have been discovered in 
almost perfect condition. Thus mainte- 
nance costs on White Castles are prac- 
tically nonexistent. An occasional wash- 
ing down is probably the biggest item 
of upkeep. 
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HAT progressive engineers at the Salisbury 

Axle Division of Dana Corporation have 
done with Induction Heating for hardening auto- 
motive axle shafts suggests comparable savings 
for your products. Note this report: 


SAVINGS of $375.00 per day caused by increased 


output and switch from SAE 4140 to SAE 1033 
steel made possible by induction hardening. 


LESS MACHINING time because shaft of SAE 1033 
steel is completely machined prior to hardening. 
Tool cost cut in half--turning time reduced from 


2 minutes to 30 seconds. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 





By TOCCO* 
Induction Hardening of Axle Shafts 


PRODUCTION DOUBLED. Formerly 50 axle shafts 


per hour with conventional combustion type 
heating—now 120 per hour with TOCCO. 


PRODUCT IMPROVED. Torsional fatigue has 
increased 200%. The shaft is no longer a com- 
promise between durability and machinability. 
It is hardened to 55 RC and drawn back to 43-47 
RC. Degree of hardness and depth is accurately 
controlled. 


TOCCO Engineers will gladly survey your opera- 
tions for similar cost-cutting results in harden- 


. . @ . . . 
ing, heat-treating or brazing — without obligation. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept W-2, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


FREE b 


| 
! BULLETIN 








Please send copy of 


Name 


“TOCCO Hardening” 








Position 





Company 





Address 





Sa State 
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PRESSURE DROP 
MEANS WASTE 


LOSSES in pressure and volume 
due to friction and leaks in long com- 
pressed air lines not only waste 
power, but reduce the efficiency of air 
tools at the point of use. Decentralize 
air supply with Wayne departmental 
units and you eliminate these losses. 
You have all the air you need where 
you need it at the right pressure. If 
special tools require special pressures, 
the departmental unit can supply it. If 
single departments work over- 
time, the departmental unit 
supplies the air inexpensively 
without operating the large 
central compressor. Write to- 
day for fact-filled booklet out- 
lining other advantages of this 
money-saving plan. 


Industrial Division 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


WAYNE AIR COMPRESSORS 


f your protection 
. GASOLINE PUMPS : CAR WASHERS : AIR SCALES : LIFTS’: REELS 





TRANSPORTATION 





Bus Boom 
1947 was biggest produc. 


tion year as lines scrambled jo 
replace war-worn equipment. 
Outlook is bright for years. 


The bus business is catching 
breath after the biggest production | vi 
in its: history. Vinal 1947 figures w« 
released last week by the Automobi 
Manufacturers Assn. lotal output: | 
838 buses, including 2,457 for export 
16,381 for domestic use. The domest 
buyers took 3,355 intercity and 11,7' 
city coaches, plus 1,231 in speci 
groups. 

Now something akin to a mornin; 

after feeling is bothering the industi 
particularly in the operating end. But 
it isn’t likely to last long. 
e Pressure—lransit operations we! 
probably about as thoroughly upset a 
almost any kind of commercial activity 
during the war. City routes were length 
ened. i actory schedules required many 
operation schedules of 24 hours a day 
Intercity buses, plagued with an ove 
whelming travel rush, also had to set uy 
new runs to warplants beyond cit 
limits. 

The result was casy to forecast: Bus¢ 
ran longer and harder during the wat 
years than ever before. ‘Vhey wore out 
before their time. It is figured that 
buses ran off two years’ normal wea 
during cach vear of the war. 
> Obsolescence— Normal bus life is fron 
eight to ten vears. So by last year, am 
pre-1940 bus had become thoroughl; 
obsolete in operating cost, design, and 
size. ‘Transit systems—city and inter 
city alike—needed new equipment, and 
needed it fast. The whopping 1947 pro 
duction went a long way toward sup 
plying it. 

Having swallowed this immense in 
vestment. close to $300-million—th« 
U. S. transit industry started getting 
indigestion. Systems from coast to coast 
felt the squeeze of bulging operation 
costs. Wages have risen as much in 
transit as in other industries. Revenue, 
meanwhile, is about the same. 

e Cutbacks—One way to conserve tran 
sit system capital is to quit buying new 
equipment. Order cancellations 01 
holdups have caused cutbacks at scat 
tered coach plants since the first of the 
vear; more will follow later. The en 
tire 1948 period may see last year’s out 
put of 18,838 coaches cut to 13,000 o1 
so, in the opinion of some experts. 

That is far from as bad as it sounds 

Only in 1942, 1946, and 1947 has man 
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Corporations 
Have Boug 4 
31,089 Burroughs Calculators 


‘ ? 








Figuring is a big production job with large 
corporations. In order to reduce expenses and 
get faster, more accurate work, they want 
their office people to have the best possible 
production tools. They test—compare—make 
careful time studies of all types of machines. 
When such companies buy —and keep on buying 
—a calculator, you can be sure that calculator 
has been proved faster and more efficient for 
the work! 


Maybe your work doesn’t call for a 
thousand or more calculators. Even 


if you need only one, you can still 
enjoy the same cost-saving advantages 


that Burroughs Calculators give ie Miettinen lain 


America’s largest corporations. Ask tien wh dea-belloln 
your Burroughs representative to 4 memory—accumulates totals 
show you the calculator best suited to automatically . . . gives you 


the results of individual com- 


: : : FASTER TO OPERATE utations and the net result 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit P ; 
or grand total without time- 


32, Michigan. wasting rehandling of figures. 


your particular problem. Burroughs EASIER TO LEARN 


WhREREVGR Feere’s CR ES ee BURSZ@GUGHS 
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@ Have you heard how baby chicks — 
in a brooder — were stopped from tram- 
pling each other to death? 

Naturally every chick on the outer 
fringes of the brood fought to get closer 
to the heating unit; mortality was high. 

Then, controlled air circulation was 
added to the heating unit by means of a 
fan blade. With warm air now flowing 
to all parts of the brooder, the chicks 
were equally happy in any spot. 

Here’s another good example of the 
big difference in comfort when proper 
air circulation is an integral part of heat- 
ing, cooling or ventilating equipment. 
That's why we design and engineer 
Vairified Air Impellers in accordance 
with aerodynamic principles — to move 
air correctly, quietly, dependably. 

For best results—heat, cool and venti- 
late with the aid of Torrington Vairified 
Air Impellers. They are a recognized 
standard of quality and performance. 
Sales engineers in all principal cities. 


) 


RUNGTON 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TORRINGTON 
CONNECTICUT 








ufacturing volume topped 10,000 buses. 
And the industry feels sure that an- 
nual production will be at least 13,000 
units for several years, anyway. 

e More Buses—It bases this anticipation 
on the fact that cities from coast to 





coast are shriveling trolley syste: 
favor of more buses. The tran 
from rails to coaches will bulwa: 
volume for a long time. 

All the same, higher fares wi 
down the need for more buses. 








Big Plane? This Is Only Half Of . . . 


This topside deck of the U. S. Navy’s new 
giant Lockheed Constitution seats 92 pas 
sengers in cushioned comfort. But that’s 


only half the story. There’s a lower deck, 
too, connected by a spiral staircase. Down 
below there are troop-type seats for 76 more. 


_.. The Navy’s New Constitution 


A medium-size plane near the Constitution’s 
nose is almost dwarfed by its 189-ft. wing- 
spread. The Constitution made its debut in 
the fall of 1946 (BW—Aug.31'46,p19), 
made its fledgling hop soon afterwards. It 


was put through extensive test flights last 
year, and is expected to go into service on 
the Navy’s long overseas hauls later this year. 
It is powered with four 3,500-hp. Pratt « 
Whitney engines. 
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PSN A RE ASE A AON TY AE HARROD 





... if you can supply us with 12 to 24 gauge 
sheet steel, we will buy the steel from you and 
ship pound for pound: 

—lLyon standard products—any selection of 
items in production at regular published 
prices—see partial list below 

—or 
—your own assemblies, subassemblies or parts, 
etc., for your product—to your specifications 
—in an even wider range of gauges—8 to 30. 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


® Shelving © Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets e Conveyors © Tool Stands © Flat Drawer Files 

® Lockers © Display Equipment © Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers © Shop Boxes ® Service Carts © Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

© Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets © Folding Chairs © Work Benches © Bar Racks © Hopper Bins ¢ Desks © Sorting Files 
© Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © Drawing Tables ¢ Drawer Units © Bin Units © Parts Cases © Stools @ Ironing Tables 














He helps keep boilers 


out of newspaper headlines 


When a boiler hits the front page, 
it hits somebody’s checkbook even 
harder. These accidents can be costly 
in loss of property and plant output. 
That’s why so many policyholders 
say Hartford Steam Boilcr insurance, 
with the accompanying inspections, 
is worth several times the premium. 
The Hartford’s program of accident 
prevention through periodic inspec- 
tions uncovers countless trouble 
sources before accidents can occur. 

The Hartford staff of field inspec- 
tors—the largest of its kind—gives 
its full time to power-equipment pro- 


tection. This staff has on call the 


experience accumulated by the Com- 
pany in 82 years of concentration in 
this one highly specialized line. Field 
men are strategically located through- 
out the country so they are available 
quickly for help in emergencies. 
Thoroughness in engineering and 
skill in the application of insurance 
coverage have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler first choice, by long odds, with 
firms having power-plant insurance. 
Let your own agent or broker show 
you how the Company’s unique 
facilities can provide 
more protection for 
your own plant. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers «+ Pressure Vessels «+ Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines 2 ticvi:icas Equipment 








are being raised, or have been boo 
in recent months, in as divergent po 
as Detroit (page 52) and Rochester, | 
Angeles and Cleveland, Denver 
Buffalo. As fares go up, total rides 
down—short riders walk, and others t 
to taxis and private cars. Fare bo 
often thus cut down the beating t! 
coaches in service get. 

e Same Lineup—The lineup in the | 
manufacturing field is just about a 
has been in past years, except that « 
new competitor has entered. . ‘Tran 
Buses, Inc., former distributor of Fo: 
made coaches, is now rolling out 
own. Its chassis is built by Checker ¢ 
Mfg. Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich., a 
bodies come from Union City (In 
Body Co. 

GMC Truck & Coach is the bigg: 
producer in both the city and intercit 
fields. Its major rivals in the city cla 
include Ford Motor Co. (marketing 
through Metropolitan Motor Coach 
Inc.); Twin Coach Co.; Mack Truck 
Inc.; ACF-Brill Motors Co.; and Whit 
Motor Co. This group will likely 
joined by Transit when all 1948 figui 
are in. 

In the intercity field, GMC is tl 
dominating factor because of its nea 
exclusive supplier~ relationship wit! 
Greyhound Lines. ‘The other major p1 
ducing companies are Flxible, General 
American Aerocoach Co., and AC] 


Brill. 

















STILL GOING STRONG 


After 43 years, the four-masted bark, Pamir, 
is doing her bit to help clothe the British 
Isles. Her berth at a London dock ends an 
80-day voyage from New Zealand with a 
cargo of raw wool and gift clothing. Built 
in Hamburg, Germany, in 1905, the Pamir 
now flies the red ensign of the New Zealand 
merchant marine. New Zealand current); 
supplies one-third of England’s total raw 
wool import. 
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All-Year Flight 


The long fight over best 
means of providing all-weather 
flight is over. A billion-dollar 
program is agreed upon. 


Military and civil aviation groups 
jong have been fighting over the merits 
of various electronic navigation and 
landing aids, 

e All-Weather Airways— [his week there 
was some good news: ‘The fight has 
ended in agreement on a $1-billion sys- 
tem of electronic, all-weather airways. 

Long-range objective of the program: 
l'o give the military a complete warn- 
ing system. (All aircraft over and adja- 
cent to the U.S. could be spotted.) 

Immediate objective: ‘lo help com- 
mercial airlines operate regardless of 
weather or traffic jams. 

Last year the domestic airlines’ aggre- 
gate net loss was $22-million. ‘lhey are 
now convinced that the main cure for 
their staggering losses is all-weather 
operation. For confirmation they point 
to studies made by the Air Transport 
Assn. These show that in 1946 revenue 
losses due to bad weather came to at 
least $39.5-million. 
¢ R.T.C.A.’s Part—Ground for the final 
settlement was cleared by the Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics, 
a joint government and industry setup. 
Its job: to solve the knotty electronic 
and radio problems of postwar civil and 
military aviation. 

The R.T.C.A. airways goal is han- 
dling 100,000 military and civil aircraft 
by 1960 for all-weather operations. The 
program also meshes with future cruis- 
ing speeds and clear-weather capacity of 
airport terminals. R.T.C.A.’s estimate of 
the cost: $75.4-million for research and 
equipment development; $1,037,400,- 
000 for equipment production. 

Bulk of this money will be spent dur- 
ing first six years of the program. 
R.1T.C.A. figures that the national de- 
fense budget can absorb $989-million, 
leaving civil aviation to foot a $124- 
million bill. 
¢ Stimulate Production—First step is a 
five-year interim program to speed the 
production and installation of electronic 
equipment. This will eliminate the worst 
aerial trafic jams at crowded terminals. 

Final program calls for development 
of new equipment to: (1) provide com- 
pletely automatic traffic control, (2) han- 
dle vastly heavier trafic both on_air- 
ways and at terminal areas. 

During the interim period, the Civil 


Aeronautics Administration will carry on 


with its older, omnirange navigation aid 
program. 

¢ Better Equipment—But, warns the 
R.T.C.A., this system must eventually 
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A 75% cotton fiber content paper made 
with extreme care, Success Bond in the Neenah line is 
distinguished by its appearance and finish, its crisp- 
ness and strength. Success Bond is designed for age- 
resisting records, impressive business and _ personal 
stationery, legal forms and other papers that are con- 
stantly being handled. 





These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 


watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


TUDOR LEDGER 
STONEWALL LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH LEDGER 
NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND 
SUCCESS BOND 
CHIEFTAIN BOND 
NEENAH BOND 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY e¢ NEENAH, WIS; 
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WITH EVERYTHING going wp these days, it’s un- 
usual to find a Doost that actually lowers cost! 

But you'll find it two ways in modern materials 
handling equipment that works on Torrington 
Needle Bearings, like the Towmotor lift truck 
shown here: 

First, such equipment saves industry “handling 
dollars.” By releasing Jabor and saving time, it takes 
a load off the payroll, stacks minutes on productive 
man-hours. 

Second, the units themselves are more efficient 
due to the use of Torrington Needle Bearings in 
steering and load-lifting mechanisms. So operating 
and maintenance costs are lower...as well as de- 
sign, fabricating and assembly costs to the manu- 
tacturer. 

These same cost-saving advantages will work for 
you in the equipment you buy...or build. Qur engi- 
neers will gladly show vou the advantages vou gain 
in adapting Torrington Needle Bearings to your 
products. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind, 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Torrington, Conn. : 





TORRINGTON 42/5 BEARINGS 





Needle - Spherical Roller - Straight Roller - Tapered Roller - Ball - Needle Rollers 








be replaced by more accurate equi 
ment. Larger airports will use a co 
bination system for bad-weather lan 
ings: the CAA’s radio beam landing s 
tem (I.L.S.) and the precision rac 
beam of ground controlled approa 
(G.C.A.). At smaller airports, 1.L.S. 
be sufficient. 

R.T.C.A, has still further plans. Pi 
ent airport trafic contro] systems 
be supplemented by ground search rac 
30-mile range) and airborne radar id 
tification beacons. This will reduce t 
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» «+» A COUNTRY STORE 


“Main Street, Southern New England” is 
the theme of the New Haven R.R.’s year- 
long exhibit, which opened last week in 
New York’s Grand Central Terminal. Manu- 
facturers from the southern New England 
states are displaying their wares alongside 
mock-ups of traditional landmarks. ‘The New 
Haven’s aim: to show that New England is 
“a great place to live, work, and play.” 
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New ice cream carton set-up machine 
cuts costs, saves time 


{ 


Ice cream makers for years have spent important 
money setting up cartons by tedious, costly hand 
methods, Now they’! save that cost with this automatic 
General Mills unit that does the job faster, more 
economically, under more sanitary conditions. 

In other fields, too, General Mills is contributing to 
better, more economical packaging. For example, en- 
gineers have been trying for decades to develop a simple, 
speedy, accurate machine for filling containers with 
powdered materials. General Mills did it with its new 
Vacuum Filling Machine. 

More developments are on the way—so that soon, 
many industries will benefit from General Mills’ 25 
years of experience in designing, building and using 
packaging machinery. 

Watch for General Mills packaging machines that 
will cut costs and speed production for you. Meanwhile, 


if you want specific information on ice cream packaging 











machinery or the vacuum filling of powdered products, 
write Dept. K, Mechanical Division, General Mills, Inc., 
1620 Central Ave., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 








4 Copyright 
4 oo 
~ "T= General Mille, Inc. 

























$256 A WEEK 
.. JUST FOR EGGS? 












Yep, egg money has outgrown the pantry sugar bowl 
on Pennsylvania farms. It adds up to real, green 
folding bills when the last crate is packed. That’s the 
big advantage of Pennsylvania’s diversified farm- 
ing—there’s always a money crop the year around. 













Here is the kind of substantial farm market that 

pays big dividends for quality products—-progressive 
farm families with better-than-average incomes 
year after year. Prosperous folks who have devel- 
oped sound spending habits. Fortunately, they’re 
easy to reach with your message, and at low cost. 
























One magazine alone—The Pennsylvania Farmer — 
covers more than 71°% of the prosperous farm fami- 
lies in Pennsylvania. And because it is the home 
farm paper, it is read with more interest by these 
quality-conscious buyers. Let us tell you more aboutit. 


The Golden Crescent Farm Market 


RURALLY RICH— POLITICALLY POWERFUL 


For information on all 3 papers address 

PENNSYLVANIA FARMER OHIO FARMER MICHIGAN FARMER 

Harrisburg, Pa. 1013-G Rockwell East Lansing, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 










present danger of collision during b 
weather. 

e Green Light—Up to now Congress h 
balked at putting up cash for a mo 
ernized all-weather airways system. Re 
son: conflicting evidence by military a1 
civilian groups. 

It looks as though R.T.C.A.’s pri 


gram will have clear sailing. 


Supertankers 
Shipyards get healthy boos 


as oil companies order tankers 
more than twice as big as their 
prewar counterparts. 


The oil shortage has been a shot in 
the arm for shipbuilding. It was clear 
by this week that recent orders for big 
new tankers—and reconversion of war- 
built ones—will keep shipyards hum- 
ming for months to come. 

e Sustenance—This boost could hardly 
have come at a better time. Construc- 
tion of sea-going vessels stands at a 10- 
year low; only 26 are now being built 
in U.S. yards. And half of those are 
for foreign lines. 

Some yards have ‘been able to stay 

in business only because of heavy repair 
work, These jobs have come about be- 
cause of the need to keep war-built ves 
sels operating in the various relief and 
rehabilitation programs. 
e Supertankers—Now the ship yards 
have orders for at least 15 supertankers, 
to be used by big oil companies. These 
tankers will have about twice the carry- 
ing capacity of prewar types. Designed 
with an eye to long Middle East runs, 
these big vessels will do about 16 knots. 
Tankers of latest prewar design did 
about 11 or 12 knots. The supertankers 
will draw only about 2 ft. more water 
when loaded than the war-built T-2 type 
tanker. Therefore they will be able to 
enter the same ports. 

Tanker Navigation Co., Inc., of New 

York has ordered seven of these big 
tankers for use by Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Each will have a deadweight ton- 
nage (the tonnage that can be loaded 
into an empty ship) of about 26,000 
tons. That’s about 228,000 bbl. of oil 
as against an average of less than 125,- 
000 bbl. carried by most tankers now 
afloat. Standard Oil (N.J.) is ordering 
about four big tankers of similar size. 
Gulf Oil Corp. is ordering two more 
of the same type. 
e Biggest Sun Contract—Eleven of these 
supertankers will be built by Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. of Chester, 
Pa. As the yard’s biggest peacetime con- 
tract it will call for a 50% increase in 
the present yard force of 3,400. 

The other two tankers, both for 
Standard Oil (N.J.), will be built by 
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AUTOMATICALLY YOURS! 


If the industry’s predictions come true, the annual 
take of vending machines will exceed two billion 
dollars within five years — or twice their annual take 
today. Ingenuity and accessibility are. in fact, 
already joining forces to confirm this expansion of 


“America’s newest method of distribution.” 


Just as paper of many sorts now goes into the de- 
signing, manufacturing, shipping, servicing. and 
merchandising of vending machines and their con- 
tents, so, undoubtedly, will paper of many sorts 


become automatically yours at the bidding of coins. 





Meanwhile. however, this corporation. “Paper 
Makers to America,” is using all the ingenuity it 
commands to meet the ever-expanding demand of all 
expanding industries for Mead Papers of the Mead, 


Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines - 


in paper today.” 


“the best buy 





*& *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text and 
Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION -.¢ “PAPER MAKERS FTO AMERICA” 
















| | papers 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


“The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 « Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia » Boston » Chicago + Dayton 








CHANGE 70 DIE CASTING:-- 


THE FIRST REQUIREMENT 
DEPENDABLE H-P-M 
DIE CASTING MACHINES 
AUTOMOTIVE 


To make money, you need die casting machines that fPi?M 
are VERSATILE . .. machines that are FAST! That ®ase. p= 
is why H-P-M all-hydraulic die casting machines gS 
“fill the bill”. Take the H-P-M installation at Mid- a 

Western Die Casting Company, Chicago, for ex- “ 
ample. Five H-P-Ms enable them to tackle any high 
pressure die casting job—even complicated parts 
like those illustrated. The money saving H-P-M 
features of quick die change-over, live hydraulic die 
closing, easy adjustments of speed and pressure 
really pay off here in stepped up production... low- pecog, 


er costs... fewer rejects. PLAYER 
GRILL, 






Why remove metal by chips, or employ antiquated 
casting methods, when you can do it the easy way? 
Whether you are a custom die caster, or one who 
“makes his own”, you can’t beat H-P-Ms for getting 
precision metal parts quick and at a reduced cost. -% 
Call in a nearby H-P-M engineer. Let him show you MILKING 
how die castings will give your production profits a 1 ta 
boost. — 


ea Se ANCES RAI 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 





1000 Marion Road e Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. MOpen, 
Branch Offices in New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, bres 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and Chicago. Representatives in other “STNG 
principal cities. Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, OR Me so 
N. Y. Cable—‘‘Hydraulic”’ i 


Just off the press—an authoritative 
article describing modern die cast- 
ing practice. Write for your free : 
copy today! Ask for Reprint No. ST-h. oe or: ‘niin 


All- Hydraulic 
Self-Contained DIE CASTING MACHINES 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 











the Newport News Shipbuilding & D 
Dock Co. 

Two even larger tankers, of 30,0 
tons deadweight or about 250,000 b 
capacity, are being built for Nation 
Bulk Carriers by the Welding Shipya: 
at Norfolk, Va. These are said to be t 
largest tankers ever built. 
¢ Bethlehem—The Bethlehem-Sparroy 
Point Shipyard, Inc., has just signed co 
tracts for seven tankers. Four will 
18,000 tonners, and will go to forcig 
interests. The other three will be 2 
000-ton supertankers. 

These seven contracts alone will p: 

vide two years of steady operation 
the shipy ard at Sparrow’ s Point, Mi 
¢ 530,600 Tons—F or all the companic 
the tanker contracts alone total abo. 
530,000 deadweight tonnage, far larg: 
than the entire 1947 output of U.S 
shipyards. Last year, U.S. yards buil! 
43 sea-going vessels—a total of about 
350, 000 5 tons. 
e Conversion—As_ the new ships ai 
built, the Todd shipyards are reconvert 
ing and reconditioning 52 tankers, most 
ly the war-built T-2’s. 


TRANSIT FARE BOOSTS 
licket-buvers on Cincinnati street 
cars and buses this week began paying 
another half-cent—making a fare of 1l¢ 
flat. And in Detroit on Apr. 1, fares on 
the municipally owned transit system 
go up from a dime to 13¢ (four for 50¢ 

Fares of the Cincinnati Street Ry 
Co. are regulated by a unique cost-of 
service ce ae Here’s how it works: 

In 1925 the company set up an 
initial ‘ pci control fund” of $400,000. 
To this is added any net left over after 
expenses, interest, amortization, and a 
6% dividend on the original capital 
stock. If there isn’t enough gross to 
meet these requirements, the difference 
comes out of the fund. 

Whenever the fund reaches $600,- 
000 fares must be lowered; if it drops 
to $200,000 fares must be raised. Max- 
imum change permitted is $¢ every four 
months. 

In 1946, the fund reached $509,000. 
But the company sat tight; it figured 
that we ages é and other costs were going to 
go up. They were very right. Since then, 
the fund has dwindled steadily; on Feb. 
] it was down to $25,856. 

The new rise took effect Mar. 1; it 
was the third since July. That time the 
fare went to 10¢; on Nov. 1 it was 
raised to 10 tickets for $1.05 or llé¢ 
cash; now tickets are 11¢, too. 

Detroit Street Railways announced 
that it now costs 104¢ to carry each 
passenger; by late fall mounting costs 
are expected to increase that figure to 
114¢. The Common Council suggested 
economy as a solution, but was finally 
convinced that the fare boost was the 
only solution. 
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e invite you to the 


@ ANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


MAY 31 TO JUNE 12, 1948 - TORONTO, ONTARIO 
-.and we think you'll profit by coming 


This will be the first International Trade Fair ever 
to be held in North America. It is sponsored by the 
Government of Canada, which cordially invites United 
States businessmen to attend. 

It will be devoted entirely to business. The general 
public will not be admitted. Every exhibit has been 
accepted on the condition that the goods displayed 
are for sale and can be delivered within a reasonable 
time. Transactions can be completed on the spot. 

The products of more than 25 countries will be on 
display, and buyers will come from every quarter of 
the globe. For the period of this fair, Toronto will 
be a world market-place—the sample room of the 
world on your doorstep—within a convenient day’s 
journey from any city in the United States. 

Canada will be the host—but the fair will belong 
to the traders and businessmen of all the 
nations. There will be interpreters— 
special cable and communications ser- 
vices— private restaurants and meeting 
rooms—all the facilities you need 
to do business with all the world, 
comfortably and conveniently. 

Official invitations, which 
are required for admission, 
may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Cana- 
dian National Exhibition 
Grounds, Toronto, 


vu Canada. Early requests 


will help to assure ac- 
commodation. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


OTTAWA CANADA 
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Materials handling frequently represents 
10 to 20% of production cost. Experience 
has shown that improved handling meth- 
ods reduce this percentage importantly 
«+.» permitting wider profit margins. 

Let a Mercury Sales Engineer analyze 
your individual handling problem. Or, 


if you prefer, write for Catalog No. 7-11. 
Illustrates and describes the complete 


Mercury line. 






Mercury “Yak” 
Fork Truck quick- 
ly stacks skid load 
to ceiling height. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted St., Chicago 9, Ili 


TRACTORS - TRAILERS - LIFT TRUCKS 










PRODUCTION 


POLLUTION-CONTROL experts study Ford Motor Co.’s waste-disposal problems 















Waste Water: Industry Problem 


Growing stream pollution increases need for treatment of 
water. Manufacturers take steps to treat liquid wastes, convert 
them to salable byproducts. Government action is threat. 


One practically indispensable raw ma- 

terial for industry is water. So most 
industries locate plants near streams, or 
in places where well water is available. 
But water, after it is used in processing 
operations, becomes polluted. Result: 
When it is discharged back into the 
stream, the stream itself becomes pol- 
luted—with oil wastes, minerals, chemi- 
cals—and is unfit for use by other plants 
downriver. 
e Problem—As long as the supply of 
relatively clean water sources held out, 
stream pollution presented only a minor 
problem to industry. But water sources 
are not so easy to find these days (BW— 
May10’47,p50), and both federal and 
local authorities are getting steamed up 
over the industrial waste problem. 

Today it’s industry’s move in the bat- 
tle to reduce pollution. If industry 
doesn’t move, it’s a sure bet that gov- 





ernment agencies will attempt the job 
via lawbooks, police powers, and public 
Mone, é 
e Beginning—Industry has already mad¢ 
a start in the right direction. For sey 
eral years now, many companies hav« 
been installing purification systems 
studying the problems of what to do to 
treat liquid waste discharges. Even dui 
ing the war, when industry was concen 
trating on weapons, the number of 
industrial waste-treatment plants in 
operation increased from 771 to 1,114. 
This stream-pollution consciousness of 
industry is apparent in two recent moves: 

(1) An agreement among many man- 
ufacturers in the Potomac River basin 
not to permit installation of additional 
processing equipment until it is certain 
that the new units will not increase 
pollution of water courses; and 

(2) Distribution of a manual by the 
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Homestead 
Lever-Seald 
Valve—for 
handling fluids 
at high pressures and 


temperatures —one of the 
multitude of Homestead Valves 
for all types of applications. 


FOUNDRY 
MODERNIZATION 


Foundry modernization is a continuing project 
at Homestead Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Coraopolis, Pa., because Homestead engin- 
eers have since 1892 kept their sights set on mod- 
ern productioneering equipment and methods. 

And, in their research, these engineers have 
investigated fuels and combustion techniques 
as they apply to foundry practice. Asa result 
the productive flames of GAS are increasingly 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





















Gas-fired “ SKLENAR” 
Furnace for high- 
speed melting of fer- 


rous metals. 


Sectional Gas- fired 
core-drying oven. 


important and more extensively used in Home- 
stead’s production lines. 

Modern Gas-fired Foundry Equipment, such 
as the ‘“SKLENAR"’ furnaces for ferrous metal- 
melting, utilize the special characteristics of 
GAS—flexibility, controllability, speed. This 
saves equipment space, melting time, and lining 
maintenance. Operating at 2700° F. these fur- 
naces have a capacity of.one ton heat per hour, 
and 160 heats per lining—evidence that modern 
Gas Equipment is really productioneering 
equipment. 

But this is not the only GAS application 
in the manufacture of Homestead valves. 
Core ovens, annealing furnaces, and non- 
ferrous crucible furnaces are all heated by 
the productive flames of GAS. If you haven't 
investigated modern Gas-fired Foundry Equip- 
ment recently, your local Gas Company Repre- 
sentative will bring you up to date. 





N-1851 











errs Chemists Assn. outli 
ing methods for solving waste dispo 
problems. 


e Advantages—There are a number 
practical inducements for industry t 
build waste-disposal _ plants. Amon; 
a them: 

of Super-Speed Smith-Corona PROCESSING MATERIALS can often b 
reclaimed for reuse. 





Secretaries thrilled hy demonstrations 


ByPropuCTS of the purification proc« 
can be used or sold (BW—Nov.9’4( 
p28). 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS of a compan 
are greatly improved when measur 
are taken to counteract water pollu 
tion. 


© Sewage-Treatment—Not all of th 
damage to water courses can be blamed 
on industry, of course. Despite big 
strides in the treatment of domestic 
sewage, municipal sewers still pour into 
our streams some 6-million gallons of 
raw waste daily. Industry’s contribution 
is estimated at about 7-million gallons 
daily in equivalent pollution. 

It’s significant that industrial wast 
is now the larger of the two. This is 
a recent development. Up until the war, 
principal attention was given to treat 





ay UR office personnel was im- who saw “Correct Typing Tech- 

pressed by the speed, easy nique,” Norman Saksvig’s demon- 

action and general efficiency of your stration of the Smith-Corona type- 
typewriter,’ wrote an executive in writer and its many typing aids. 

a large banking firm. 


Smith-Corona wins similar praise 


“We all noted the superior writing every day from typists who End ment of municipal wastes; technical 
qualities of your machine,”’ wrote a Seniets: © acne tenroses step-up out- progress in sewage treatment far out 
sicalaleiat : distanced industrial waste treatment. 
transportation executive. put and lessen fatigue! Executives 

Th 5 ify tl ce ll One reason: Industrial wastes are almost 
ese Comments typi y the reaction sare especia y Pp eased Dy its LOW, de- as varied as are the products of industry 
of executives and secretaries alike ctdedly low, upkeep cost. Municipal treatment works can han 
dle a part of the industrial load. (Buf 

AUTOMATIC MARGIN SET... A SMITH-CORONA “EXCLUSIVE” . 


falo’s sewage treatment plant, for in 
stance, handles such waste on a contract 
, basis.) But some kinds of waste retard 
ONE HAND.... ad bacterial action in municipal sewage 
ONE SECOND! “ plants; so they can’t be handled. Also, 


capacities of municipal plants are lim 
ited, and their most important job—thc 
town’s sewage—must have priority. 
e Trends—Significant trends in indus 
try’s attempt to meet the challenge of 
stream-pollution (and the threat of fed- 
eral legislation): s 
e In planning new construction, indus- 
We photographed a light on Saksvig’s to position carriage and set both left and try is figuring more and more on waste 
finger, and timed him with a stop-watch. right margins. Time ...one second! Figure oeutetsl da:s ee » mast-of the plant 
Notice that one hand only is required that saving in a day's typing! COMEFO! AS 2a CESSATY’ Part Oo : sl. “ahaa 
design. A recent example is W heatland 


Tube Co.’s new plant on the Shenango 
River, in Philadelphia (BW —Jan.24'48, 
p54). Here waste will be converted to 
salable chemicals. 

e Waste-control study groups are being 
set up in individual plants. Ford Motor 
Co. has a special staff of waste-disposal 
experts (picture, page 54). General 
Motors Corp. has a similar setup. 

e Big architectural and construction 
consultants are adding waste-control 
specialists to their staffs. When a new 


plant is in the planning stage, these boys 

SMITH-CORONA step in. Waste-disposal facilities cost 
a lot less when they are engineered into 

OFFICE TYPEWRITERS a building—and they can be figured in 


as a logical cost of construction. 
¢ Objectives—In the Ford setup, which 





FREE PAMPHLET on 
“Correct Typing 
Technique” by Nor- 
man Saksvig 
for secretaries and 
typists. Contains 
photographs and ex- 
planatory text of Mr. Saksvig’s 
amazing demonstration of typing 
techniques. Available in quantity to 
Purchasing Agents or Office Man- 
agers. Write to Smith-Corona, 
Syracuse 1, New York, or see Branch 
Office or dealers. 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canzdian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario, 





Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons, was started in "46, a group of experts 
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PUSHBUTTON MAP gives shortest subway route in London 


Travelers’ Aid: Neon Pathfinder 


transfers at all. On the 


The British have a new use for neon 


lamps: helping straphangers find the 
shortest subway route. Sperry Gyro- 


scope Co., Ltd., is backing the idea, put 


one subway-selector through a_ three 
months’ test in Leicester Square, Lon- 


don. 

The device works on the principle 
that a neon lamp won't light until a 
certain critical voltage is re: ached. Thus 
intensity of voltage selects the strap- 
hanger’s path for him. For instance: 

Suppose there are two ways vou can 
get from point A to point B. The first 
involves a long journey and a couple of 
transfers; the other is short, has no 


selector, the 
longer way is studded with, say, five 
neon lamps; the shorter way with two. 
When the passenger presses the destina 
tion button, voltage builds up on the 
map circuit between start and finish of 
the trip. Since the route with only two 
lamps needs less voltage than the route 
with five, the two-lamp journey lights 
up, giving the correct answer. 

Other proposed uses for the device: 
Showing visitors the route to booths at 
an exposition; routing secs around 
giant ocean liners; giving customers the 
shortest route to a particular depart 
ment im stores. 





has been studying the classification of 
waste, to figure out: (1) appropriate 
treatments for various types; (2) changes 
in operating procedures that will mini- 
mize production of waste material; and 
(3) ways of salvaging materials. 

One of the Ford group’s early jobs 
was to control as well as minimize oil 
wastes. A project now under study: how 
to combine various types of waste water 
so that pollution can be neutralized. 
¢ Cooperation—The Gencral Motors 
“Industrial Waste Control Group” is 
also concerned with development of cor- 
rective measures within the factories. 
But in addition, it works cooperatively 
with municipalities in which G.M. 
plants are situated. Thus, G.M. ex- 
perts sat in when Detroit officials re- 
cently drew up a new ordinance con- 
trolling the use of municipal sewers. 
Result: a workable ordinance that won’t 
be violated by misunderstandings. 

The Potomac River Commission (es- 
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tablished by compact by West Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia) is one of 
several similar joint industry-govern- 
ment groups: for planning and coordina- 
tion of pollution-abatement in water- 
sheds common to more than one state. 
lhe Potomac Commission has no police 
powers; it operates through existing fed- 
eral, state, and local agencies. 
e Federal Action—A governmental prod 
for action on water pollution was noted 
in the President’s January budget mes- 
“The expenditure estimates in- 
clude $1.4-million for surveys under the 
stream-pollution program now under 
consideration by Congress.” Observers 
were quick to point out that, for the 
first time in connection with pending 
federal legislation on pollution control, 
a specific request has been made for 
funds to implement it. 

Opponents of federal control point to 
the success of “compact” groups (like 


sage: 











Like 
Bullet-Proof— ~ 


FHS 


Nf , “a PROTECT 
\”” ~~ and REVEAL 

the Natural Beauty 

of Wood, Metal or Plastic Products 


new sales-appeal has been added to a wide 
range of products with these M&W Finishes 


MEW Clear Synthetics can be formulated 
to meet practically any finishing sched- 
ule. They will enhance the natural beauty 
of your product . .. protect it with a 
transparent, haze-free film that’s flexible, 
tough, resistant to weather, stains, abra- 
sion, even cigarette burns. Can be sprayed, 
dipped or brushed. 

M&W Clear Lacquers have unusually 
good adhesion — even to metals ordi- 
narily considered difficult to finish. They 
dry out of dust in a few minutes, harden 
throughout in an hour into a tough, com- 
pletely clear finish that’s unaffected by 
weather, stain, corrosion or heat. Can be 
sprayed, dipped or brushed. 

Let us help you choose the right finish 
for your product. Chances are we can 
save you time, money and experimenta- 
tion. Write for our clear finishes Tech- 
nical Data Bulletins. 


Where indeastry gors teeth finishing problems 


PIONEERS 
IN PROTECTION 
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You can bet your boots... 





WYOMING’S 
The LAND of PLENTY 





Industrial 
enterprises 
locating in this 
land of plenty will 
find convenient 
transportation facili- 
ties . . . railroads, air- 
lines and miles of paved 
highways leading to the 
nation’s terminals and shift- 
ing markets. Write today for 
information. 


Wyoming Department of 
Commerce and Industry 
H. C. Anderson, 
Secretary-Manager 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


WYOMING HAS NO STATE INCOME TAX ON CORPORATIONS OR PERSONS 


For American Industry, Wyoming is 
the land of plenty .. . 






Plenty of iron, 
manganese, bentonite, chrom- 
ium, copper, magnesium and 
other rare minerals and clays. 
Plenty of cheap, widely 
distributed hydro-elec- 
tric power; coal de- 
posits, natural gas, 


ce, and oil fields. 
‘3 
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HOUGHTON HAS 1226 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE ! 


Add up all the years our field 
men, engineers, plant heads and 
leather craftsmen have put into 
the perfection of packings to 
hold fluid or gaseous pressures, 
and you'll come to that figure. 


That means experience . . . abil- 
ity to make packings right and 


help engineer their application. 


To get a brief idea of Houghton’s 
complete packing line, write for 
the abbreviated catalog, covering 
leather, synthetic rubber and “O" 
ring packings, all styles. E. F. 
HOUGHTON « CO., Philadel- 
phia 33, Pa., and all principal cities. 


HOUGHTON ’S 


VIM Leather and VIX-SYWN Packings 














the Potomac River setup) in dealin; 
with interstate problems as evidenc: 


that there is no need for nationa| 


stream-pollution legislation. But th: 
ogre to put such a law on the boo! 
as been going on for years, (Amon 
the most ement proponents o: 
water-purification legislation are t)) 
a? _—. Their interest i 
the subject, of course, is to see that fis! 
won't be harmed.) 
© Latest Bill—In the last half-century 
more than 100 bills on the subject hay 
been introduced in Congress. None ha 
ever gone through. But the advocates o 
federal regulation keep trying. The pre 
ent Senate has already passed such ; 
measure (S. 418, amended); a com 
panion bill is awaiting action in th 
House. Admittedly a compromise meas 
ure, this bill would “preserve and_pro 
tect the primary responsibility of rights 
of states in controlling water pollution.” 
It further provides that no: legal action 
can be taken by a federal court without 
first having consent of the state pollu 
tion-control agency concerned. 

Having thus reassured the states of 
their continued sovereignty in this field, 
S. 418 authorizes: (1) $5-million a year 
for distribution among the states fo: 
investigations of stream pollution; (2 
$12-million a year for advances to local 
governments to aid in planning disposal 
pre “and (3) $100-million a year 

or loans to local agencies for the con 
struction of remedial works. 

e Aid to Industry—Section 6 of the bil! 
authorizes extension of federal aid to 


RAMIE FABRIC? 


Ramie is getting another commercial whirl. 
This month, Ramie Products Corp. took 
over the Woonsocket Garnetting Mill in 
Rhode Island. Purpose: to convert ramie 
fiber obtained from Florida sources into 
fabric. Above, a typical step in the opera- 
tion: spinning the fibers into thread. 


¢ 
, 
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industrial enterprises. ‘his aid would 
be in the form of loans for the con- 
struction of treatment works and the 
preparation of necessary enginecring re- 
ports, plans, and specifications, 


CONCENTRATED LIQUIDS 


Commonwealth Engineering Co. of 
Dayton, Ohio, announced last week it 
is ready to license a patented freezing 
pressure process for concentrating liquid 
solutions. 

A typical use: Fresh fruit juice is 
frozen, then pressure is applied. The 
pressure lowers the freezing point of 
the mixture so it begins to melt. The 
concentrated fruit juice comes out as a 
liquid first, leaving the water behind 
as ice, 

With such processing, Common 
wealth says, the fruit extract contains 
all the minerals and vitamins, Sugai 
concentration is high, which helps make 
the extract self-preserving. When water 
is added, the extract is ready for 
serving. 

Commonwealth, a research organiza- 
tion, figures that the process will be a 
boon to the orange growers. Since the 
extraction method cuts down the nor- 
mal bulk of juice by two-thirds, the 
company looks for savings in_ the 
cost of transportation, packaging, and 
storage. 

The company also sees pharmaceuti- 
cal houses as potential customers for the 
new technique. 


TO MELT ROOF ICE 


Bucking Jack Frost is an old story to 
General Electric Co.’s heating engincers. 
Now they have still another upset 
for winter’s basket of tricks: a heating 
cable to break up the formation of ice 
dams on roofs. 

The ice ridge along the eaves has 
long been a headache for householders 
in cold climates. It causes water drain- 
ing from the roof to back up under the 
shingles, leak down on walls and ceil- 
ings. G.E.’s }-in. heating cable plugs 
into any convenient outlet, melts the 
ce, 


PULP OUTPUT SETS RECORD 


Production figures for 1947 are top- 
pling old-time records in many fields. 
Wood-pulp output, just reported by the 
Bureau of Census at 11,951,548 ‘tons, 
is 1,168,118 tons above 1942—the previ- 
ous high, It increased 1,345,021 tons 
over 1946. # 

Leaders in the climb were the sul- 
phate grades (up 14.7% over 146) aud 
the sulphite grades (up 13.0%). : 

Along with the record output, total 
consumption of wood pulp in the manu- 
facture of paper and paper board also hit 
@ new peak—]49325,947 tons. 
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emmaailihd ...SWEET MUSIC FOR SHIPPERS! 


Through co-ordinated plant operation, exchange of ideas 
and information, mutual interest in every container problem, 
Fort Wayne's four manufacturing plants produce corrugated containers 
that carry the combined knowledge of the entire Fort Wayne 
orgamzation, Lhe same controlled uniformity of 
product, the same controlled production to specifications 
for strength, appearance and performance, are available at each 
or any combination of Fort Wayne's manufacturing 
quartet — Rochester, Pittsburgh, Hartford City, 
Chicago. It’s a quartet that blends 
specialized experience, research and quality 
control into a harmonious manufacturing 
operation —a quartet that makes sweet music 


for the shippers of America. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


ot Miyne 
CorRUGATED Paper COMPANY 


General Offices : 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana FABRICATION RATING 
Plante: 
Rochester, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvama 
Hartford City, Indiana 


Wks: 
Hartford City, Indiana 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. + Pittsburgh, Penna. + New York, N. Y. + Rochester, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. - Jamestown, N. Y. + York, Penna. - Cleveland, Ohio - Lima, Ohio 





Dayton, Ohio - Cincinnati, Ohio - Muncie, Ind. « Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| Give 
“Autopoint” 
IMPRINTED 
INDEX 


Something new 
in business gifts 
— give this in- 
Stant action In- 
dex with your 
name or slogan 
imprinted. It will 
keep prospects 
constantly re- 
minded. 


Press just one key and index flips back 
to alphabetical page on which to enter 
names, phone numbers, data, etc. on the 
roomy 4” x 5” index cards. Easily removed 
and reinserted in a matter of seconds. 
Also 100 loose memo sheets in base. 
Beautifully finished in walnut or black. 
Mail coupon for details and prices. 


Aidopoint Imprinted 


MEMO CASES 


Another popular 

“‘“Autopoint’’ ime 

printed number. 

Comes in 2 sizes— 

filled with 200 writ- 
ing sheets 4” x 6", or 
3” x 5”. Molded of plastic in 
black or walnut. Your name on 
the front will be a constant reminder, 
Mail coupon for details and prices. 


illopoint 


TRact ae 


INDEX 


Precision-Built by the Makers of 
"Autopoint” Pencils 


Autopoint Co., Dept. BW3, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, tl. 





1 

AUTOPOINT COMPANY | 

a0 BW-3, 1801 Fester Avenue, Chicage 40, lilinels 

Please send me details and prices on | 

6 “Autopoint” Imprinted Index | 

0 “Autopoint” Imprinted Memo Cases 

CO) Have Salesman call 
I 
| 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Germ Blaster 


Germ killing gets extra power with 
an ultraviolet lamp developed by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Bloomfield, 
N. J. The bacteria blaster is said to 
double the ultraviolet output of previ- 
ous lamps. 

The new unit, called the Slimline 
Germicidal Sterilamp, is a 25-w., 36-in.- 
long tube. It has a rated life of 6,000 
hr. Westinghouse says the lamp uses a 
special glass to resist solarization—a sun- 
tanning action that cuts the number of 
germ-killing radiations. 

e Availability: immediate in 
quantities. 


limited 


Vertical Pump 


Boiler feed pumps in a vertical model 
are produced by Jacuzzi Bros., Inc., 
Richmond, Calif. The pumps are de- 
signed to handle hot water and high- 
pressure flows. 

The vertical design cuts floor space 
for the pumps to a minimum, the com- 
pany says. There is no need for spe- 
cial foundations or flexible couplings; 
the pumps have only one moving part. 
Standard units vary in size from 4 hp. 
to 20 hp.; custom-built models can be 
had for special requirements. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Color Control 


Changing the color of the lights in 
show windows and display sets can be 
quick and easy with a new control pro- 
duced by Color Lighting Corp., 308 W. 
68th St., New York 23. The machine, 
called Rollocolor, does away with the 
need for changing filters to create vary- 
ing shades of color. 

Working with a string of spotlights or 
floodlamps, the control gives a selection 


of more than 500 different hues of co 
ored light. The machine has two dia) 
and a color band, looks something lik: 
a table-mode) radio. One dial is use 
to select color; the other determines th 
lighting intensity. Changes in intensit 
do not affect the basic hue. 

For automatic operation, the com 
pany has a model that can be preset fo 
any number of colors in any sequenc« 
@ Availability: 30 days. 


New Lubes 


For the metal-working industry, Shel! 
Oil Co., Inc., has two new lubricants 
one for drills, the other for saw blades 

The drill lubricant is intended main\) 
for use with hand-operated automatic 
drills up to 4 in. in size. Shell reports 
that it cuts drill breakage as much as 
22%, slashes drilling time by 20%. 
The package is designed so that a ro 
tating drill can be inserted through its 
top cover into the lubricant. An ad 
justable bottom keeps -the lubricant at 
the top of the container. Each time the 
drill is treated, a new hole is made in the 
top of the package. Shell says this keeps 
metal chips out of the compound, re 
moves surplus lubricant when the drill 
is withdrawn. 

The saw-blade lubricant, the com 
pany says, makes possible faster cutting 
speeds and longer blade-life. Lower cut- 
ting temperatures and less vibration in 
crease accuracy and make it easier to 
keep close tolerances. The holder for 
the lubricant can be attached to a band- 
saw guard to provide automatic, self- 
feeding lubrication. The company ad- 
dress: 50 W. 50th St., New York 20. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Paint Sprayer 

Smooth, high-gloss paint finishes are 
easy, it is said when a new spray gun 
manufactured by American Brake Shoc 
Co.’s Kellogg Division is used. A uni- 
form flow a and paint does the trick. 
It produces a fine atomization, makes 
possible a more even distribution of the 
coat. 

Called the Micro-Spray, the gun is de- 
signed to save cleaning and assembly 
time. The entire head can be removed 
as a unit by taking off a locking screw 
and nut. Only one fluid needle is 
needed for all spraying operations. Spray 
width is controlled by the angle of the 
needle. 

The needle assembly comes off in one 
piece in a few seconds. The needle is 
a self-aligning cartridge type. It’s said 
to give a tight, wear-resistant seal. 

Distributors in wing jets maintain a 
smooth spray pattern even at high pres- 
sures. To change from a horizontal to 
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How Bliss Hydraulic and 
Mechanical Presses Team Up to 
Triple Production at Hotpoint, Inc. 


In keeping with their policy of employing the most modern methods of manu- 
facture, the tool engineers of Hotpoint, Inc., makers of high-quality electric 
ranges, selected three special Bliss 500-ton single-action Hydraulic Presses 
and two Bliss straight-side Mechanical Presses to perform all the press opera- 
tions required in the production of the new Calrod units for these ranges. 
Here’s how: 

Six-station Bliss dial feed on each hydraulic press allows multiple opera- 
tions—loading, pressing and unloading—at one time. The press need never 
be idle. Operation is by electric push-button. 

Two operations are performed simultaneously at a single stroke—terminal 
forming and flattening; hydraulic press cycle completed in 10 seconds. 

Hydraulic press output is 350 pieces per hour from each unit. 

Mechanical presses do final terminal forming—200 pieces per hour on each 
Bliss 95-ton Straight Side Press. 

Added together, this combination of Bliss hydraulic and mechanical 
presses has tripled Hotpoint’s production over previous equipment. 

Here, again, is a case example of Bliss press performance—both hydraulic 
and mechanical—plus Bliss’ combined experience in the manufacture and 
application of both types—stamping added “dividends” on another busy 
production line. 

Bliss sales engineers are production counselors, too. Put your pressed- 
metal problem before them. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Container Machinery 

WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich.; Englewood, N. J.; Derby, 

England; St. Ouen sur Seine, France. * SALES OFFICES AT: Detroit, Hastings, Mich.; 

New York, Rochester, N. Y.; Cleveland, Dayton, Toledo, Salem, Ohio; Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IIl.; New Haven, Conn.; Windsor, Ont. 





fa 
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Slide of press cannot descend if 
the Calrod unit is not placed 
properly in the die. Quick ad- 
vance and quick return features 
are a decided improvement over 
equipment formerly used. 







The Calrod unit is made from Inconel, a nickel alloy 
Stepped design presented a difficult die problem. 








Two standard 95-ton straight side presses of Bliss design 
perform final terminal forming operation, 







































Enlarged view of Glass Fabric 


Dupian Industrial Fabrics can do many 
things, because they offer an unusual 
combination of basic raw material 
properties. 

Duplan Fiberglas* Fabrics possess great- 
er tensile strength, weight for weight, 
than many types of steel; can be woven 
in heavy thicknesses or as thin as pa- 
per; will withstand opposite extremes 
of temperature, oil and most acids; 
don’t absorb moisture or bulk up; are 
light in weight, cut readily and yet have 


the dimensional stability of glass. 


Duplan Nylon Fabrics, too, provide 

enormous tensile strength and elastic- 

ity...resist rot and mildew. They're 

woven in light to heavy weights, and 

have proved-out in many money -Sav- 

ing, product-improving applications. 
Today, you'll find Duplan Fiberglas 

and Nylon Fabrics adding functional 

advantages to products in many indus- 

tries...yours may be among them. 

Here are a few of many applications in 

which Duplan Industrial Fabrics are used: 

Low pressure laminations 

Electric motor insulation 

Yacht sails 

Laundry press covers 

Fumigating tents 

Fireproof awnings 

Ironing board covers 

Automobile manufacture 

Pressure sensitive tapes 

Liquid filtration 
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Duplan Fiberglas and Nylon 
Fabrics are Improving 


many Products... 
Yours may be Next! 






Electric Motors with Duplan Glass 
Fabric insulation are about 30% 
smaller in size. 


Several standard weaves of Duplan 
Fabrics are available. Where manufac- 
turers require several specific prop- 
erties for specialized applications, Du- 
plan will engineer combination weaves. 

You will never know how these ver- 
satile raw materials could help you, 
too, until you've investigated their 


many possibilities in your products. 


Write now. Tell us what you make and 
how you use or could use Duplan In- 
dustrial Fabrics. Our fabric engineer- 
ing staff will help you. 


*T M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. OCF CORP. 


Industrial Division 
THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 
512 Seventh Ave., New York 18 


Your product improvement 


may begin with 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 


NYLON * FIBERGLAS 














vertical pattern, a turn of the air cap j 
all that’s needed. Three spray head 
cover the full range of spray materials 
The company’s address: 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Midget Marker 


A numbering machine for labeling 
small instrument parts is announced by 
Acromark Co., Morrell St., Elizabeth 4 
N, J. The machine stamps figures 1/20 
in. in size. The numberer measures 
14x 1% x 148 in—small enough to fit in 
the palm of a hand. Working parts arc 
hardened, and ground to close toler 
ances. 

e Availability: four to five weeks. 


Truck Crane 

Big loads get quick lifts with a new 
truck crane manufactured by Cardinal 
Corp., 1835-B University Ave., St. Pau! 
4, Minn. The crane can be used eithe: 
on a truck bed or on the ground. Called 
the Hydro-Lift, it is operated with a 
hand lever. Capacity is 1 ton; boom 
travel, 77 in. 
e Availability: immediate. 














Heat-Sensitive Register 


Temperatures in houses using hot-air 
heating systems can be controlled room 
by room with the ‘Thermo-Matic Regis- 
ter, a development of the Dole Valve 
Co., 1933 Carroll Ave., Chicago 12. 

The registers are normally installed 
in easy-to-heat rooms. ‘They keep thes: 
spaces from overheating before the resi 
of the house has becn brought up t 
selected temperature. A turn of thc 
thermo-dial selects the room-tempera 
ture setting. From there on the thei 
mostatic element takes over and auto 
matically controls the amount of warm 
air coming from the register. 

Motion of the thermostatic element 
is transferred to the register damper sc 
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that the check responds immediately to 
temperature change. Installation is said 
to be easy; parts are interchangeable 
with standard registers. 
e Availability: 60 days. 

















Integrated Miller 


A “one-piece” rice mill is a develop- 
ment of Engelberg Huller Co., Inc., 
Fayette & Seneca Blvds., Syracuse 4, 
N. Y. The mill has a capacity of 650 
lb. to 750 Ib. of clean white rice per 
hour. It is completely automatic. 

The mill takes in rough rice through 
a hopper in its elevator. It moves the 
cereal through cleaning, shelling, hull- 
ing, and polishing. It then grades the 
finished product as head, broken, and 
brewers’ rice. 

The manufacturer says the mill oper- 
ates best at 600 1t.p.m., and recom- 
mends a drive of 12 hp. to 15 hp. The 
machine is shipped assembled on a plat- 
form that acts as a foundation. Only 
the elevator and its ducts, the hopper, 
spouts, and flywheel have to be at- 
tached. Height is 10 ft., floor space 
80 x 80 in. 


e Availability: three months. 


P. S. 


Plastic insect screening is now made 
by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, in three new colors: green, bronze 
brown, and aluminum gray. 

Oil-burning heaters for industrial use 
are made in two new models by Perfec- 
tion Stove Co., Cleveland. Model 2050 
has a rated output of 50,000 B.t.u. per 
hr.; model 2030, an output of 30,000 
B.t.u. per hr. 

Optical machine developed by Ameri- 
can Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., 
uses a diamond-impregnated tool to cut 
curves in spectacle lenses. Spherical and 
cylindrical curves are cut automatically 
in less than a minute. The machine, the 
company says, doubles the production 
of glasses. 
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Mobility— Maneuverability —first cost— 
and low cost of owning and operating 
make the Hyster Karry Krane the most 
widely used mobile crane in its class. 

© Karry Krane rides on pneumatic tires. It 
can go anywhe ‘re over any road surface; can 
get into and work in small areas. Karry 
Krane is an ideal uiiies for loading and 
unloading gondolas, flat cars or automobile 
vans; for warehouse and dock work; for 
moving heavy or bulky materials to or from 
any part of a plant or storage yard. j 2 


Hyster Karry Krane is on a current de- 
livery basis. See your Hyster distributor for 
CORRENT 
DELIVERY... 


a demonstration. Write for literature. 

on the lowest 
mobile crane 
on the market 





SAFE SELF = 
LOCKING WORM 
HOIST POWER 
TO RAISE OR 
LOWER 
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MAXIMUM VISIBILITY 


ADJUSTABLE BOOM yo 
COMFORTABLE SEAT 


CONVENTIONAL CONTROLS 



















WORKING PARTS 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 
EASY TO SERVICE 











BUMPER GUARDS 
TRES AND LOAD 












SPEEOS TO 10 MPH 
EITHER DIRECTION 
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i TRUNNION STEERING y 





at 
SIX PNEUMATIC TIRES 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY THESE HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS 


ALASKA—Northern Commercial Co. NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Eastern Industrial Seles Co. 
BROOKLYN, - Y.—A. S$. Rampell OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Ce., Lid. 








BUFFALO, N PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rapids Gondting Equip. Co. of Buffalo, inc. Rapids Handling Equipment Co. o* Phila., inc. 
CALGARY, ALTA. PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Equi: t Sales Company 


A. 8. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company 
CINCINNATI, O.—Oral T. Carter & Associates 

, O.—Merrison Compuny 

DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company 
DENVER, COLO.—Paul a 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. —Bentley & Hyde 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX. —C: H. Collier Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— Central Rubber & Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 

1 Power Equi t Co. YUKON TERRITORY 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. _—Hyster Company Northern C ial Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 
HYSTER COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Hyster Co. of Lovisiana, Inc. 
THREE FACTORIES , 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company 

MOBILE, ALA.—S & T Equipment Co., Inc. 2907 N. E. Clack St., Po ti d 8, Oregon 
1807 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, IMinois 
1010-07 Meyers Street, Danville, Mlinois 


PITTSBURGH, PA. —Equipce Sales Company 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Company 
ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Ld. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Wharton L. Peters 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Arnold Machinery Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 
TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Ce., Lid. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

ALR. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 








MONTREAL, P< i gpelaaccaaae Machy. Co., Lid, 
Miter Gunpeae at bantitinon, ten. 
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Indiana 
Climate 
Favors 
Production! 


*& Indiana has neither the enervat- 
ing heat of the south nor the numb- 
ing cold of the north . . . people 
can work effectively here, indoors 
and out, the year around. This 
means more and steadier produc- 
tion. The mean temperature of the 
warmest month, July, is 87 de- 
grees, and of the coldest month, 
January, 19.5 degrees. Periods of 
extreme heat and cold are short. 

Highways in Indiana are rarely 
clogged with snow, and this is 
cleared immediately, so winter im- 
poses no serious obstacle to goods 
shipment. 

For a comfortable, productive 
climate ... locate in Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 


Industrial Location 


rome | 


* Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


; 


3 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. . . DEPT. B-35 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics figures on the 
cost of living are being followed closely as 
wage talks get under way. Uncertainties in 
prices and the business outlook have given 
them new importance. But BLS’ monthly 
report for the month ended Jan. 15, issued 
last week, doesn’t reflect recent significant 
price changes, so BLS took an unusual step: 
It also issued a special report showing that 
after reaching a new high on Jan. 13, re- 


tail food prices dropped 3% to 4% by mid- 


What's Happening to the Cost of Living 








February. No ‘other February retail pric 
figures were ready. 

The complete monthly report (below 
showed the Jan. 15 index at a record hig! 
of 168.8 (the period 1935-39 equals 10( 
and January, 1941, is the base of the “Lit 
tle Steel formula”). Business Week statis 
ticians project an index of about 167 fo: 
the middle part of February, reflecting the 
drop in retail food costs, few other pricc 
changes. 


Total 
Cost of 


Gas& Other House 
Elee - Fuels Fur- 


Food Cicthing Rent tricity &Ice nishings Mise. Living 


i ee ee 93.5 100.3 
ee Se | AN anna 97.8 100.7 
PN FONE vio kc een siss 116.2 116.1 
ES os: SE ee 133.0 126.0 
NG BE yas cad eras’ 136.1 134.7 
a) eer rece 137.3 143.0 
pM BOM ss ee 141.0 149.7 
AE a es ee 183.8 179.0 
oes asa e bee aa 182.3. 181.5 
| Beer rr emi te ae - 189.5 184.3 
QE oo es Ses SEES 188.0 184.9 
Be ay Sew ied « 187.6 185.0 
ee ee 190.5 185.7 
Re ee ROTI, gp 193.1 184.7 
Angee .ncscccccvcvecses 196.5 185.9 
SE Ce ee 203.5 187.6 
SE oi Yes i rnst dees 201.6 189.0 
PUNIIOE? oad goes sawiawa 202.7 190.2 
NS Perr arr: 206.9 191.2 
See re 209.7 192.1 


100.6 
101.1 
118.2 
123.8 
128.3 


143.6 
148.8 
179.1 
180.8 
182.3 


182.5 
181.9 
182.6 
184.3 
184.2 


100.4 98. 
101.9 100.8 
108.5 112.1 
132 420.7 
118.4 124.2 


F23.3: - 127.1 
125.4 129.9 
bait 5533 
137.4 153.2 
138.2 156.3 


139.2 
139.0 
139.1 
139.5 
139.8 


104.3 99.0 96.3 
105.0 97.4 104.2 
108.4 96.7 111.8 
108.0 96.8 117.5 
108.1 96.0 122.7 


108.3 95.5 123.6 
108.3 93.8 127.2 
108.8 91.9 132.1 
108.9 92.2 142.3 
109.0 92.2 142.5 


109.0 92.5 143.8 
109.2 92.4 142.4 
109.2 91.7 143.0 
110.0 91.7 146.6 
111.2 92.0 154.8 


113.6 92.1 
114.9 92.2 
115.2 92.5 


115.4 92.6 
115.9 93.1 


156.2 
156.0 
157.1 


158.4 
160.3 


163.8 
163.8 
164.9 


167.0 
168.8 


140.8 
141.8 
143.0 
144.4 
146.4 


187.5 
187.8 
188.9 


191.4 
192.3 


156.3 
157.4 
160.5 


162.0 
165.0 


Textile Union Plans Drive 


Fifth-round wage campaign and new organizing effort in 
South start in six weeks. Goal is peaceful settlement, of the type 
that has become standard for the industry in North. 


In the textile industry, eyes are alert 

this week. In the South, cotton mill 
operators are watching government cost- 
of-living figures to try to gage their 
effect on union demands. In the North, 
mills that have solved their main labor- 
management headaches are under study 
to see how they did it. 
e Southern Truce Ends—For southern 
employers, a winter's truce with C.1.O.’s 
Textile Workers Union of America is 
nearing an end, Within the next six 
weeks, they look for: 

New pay demands from the union 
throughout the South. The new wage 
drive will be the fifth round for the 
southern cotton textile industry—and 
what the demand figure is will depend 





a good deal on where living costs stand 
in mid-April. 

An organizing step-up by T.W.U.A., 

which wants to put new life in the 
lagging “Operation Dixie” (BW—Oct 
25’47,p19). Employers grant that here, 
too, an important factor will be what's 
happening to the cost of living. 
e Rally—T.W.U.A. plans were an- 
nounced at a rally of cotton textile 
workers in Atlanta recently. There were 
300 mill employees there—including, 
said the union, a liberal sprinkling of 
nonmember observers. George Baldanzi, 
executive vice-president of T.W.U.A., 
spoke for the union. 

His promise to the workers: “If they 
can pay $1.50, $2, and more in the steel 
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FORSTMANN MILLS’ Glenn Gardiner 


has met his textile union half way 


and auto industry, the day will come 
when they will do it in textiles.” 

Baldanzi didn’t mention any figure 

for the 1948 southern demand. But the 
union has settled this year with north- 
ern cotton mills for an 11 ¢ hourly raise, 
and with woolen mill employers for 
i5¢ hourly pay hikes. 
e Raise Score—Since the end of the 
war, T.W.U.A. has won five raises in 
northern cotton and ravon mills, total- 
ing 42¢ an hour. In woolen mills, it has 
gained a total of +5¢ in hourly increases 
through three wage boosts. Four raises 
in the southern cotton textile industrv 
have totaled 36¢ an hour. Paid holiday S, 
insurance paid for by the emplover, paid 
vacations, and other “fringe” gains 
would boost these wage gains. 

In size of boosts, T.W.U.A. has done 
better than many unions. “Pattern 
raises” won by major C.1.O. unions in 
the first two rounds of increases totaled 
334¢ an hour—including “fringe” bene- 
fits. Third-round negotiations are now 
about to get under way (BW—Feb.21 
'48,p96) with the electrical manufac- 
turing industry leading off. 

One good reason for T.W.U.A.’s 
higher gains: The textile workers’ pay 
rates were lower at the start. Contracts 
now in force have raised the minimum 
hourly scales to $1.05 in woolen and 
worsted mills, 97¢ in northern cotton 
and rayon mills, and 88¢ in southern 
cotton and rayon mills. 
eIn the North, Peace—For the most 
part, T.W.U.A. has won its increases 
without major walkouts. Strikes have 
been local ones; there have been no 
industry-wide stoppages. And in the 
northern textiles centers, particularly, re- 
lations between employers and the union 
are unsually friendly and cooperative 
(picture, page 70). That does not 
mean that there isn’t a lot of hard bar- 
gaining on contract terms whenever ne- 
gotiations are on. Textile talk is just as 
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It’s surely right that King Cotton 
have a degree as Doctor of Prestige. 
For if you want your letters and 
documents to be distinguished, to 
immediately indicate that yours is 
a firm or organization of high 
character, put them on Parsons 
paper made with cotton fiber. 


People everywhere judge you by 
your letterhead. You ard your firm 
will be better liked, will gain readier 
acceptance, if your stationery is on 
Parsons fine paper, made with new 
cotton fibers. The fine writing and 
erasing qualities, the additional 
strength and durability of such 
paper far more than make up for 
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the additional cost of a fraction of 
a penny a letter. It costs no more 
than that to give the quality feel of 
cotton fiber paper to your letters. 





Sei 


Here are the five points of 
superiority of Parsons papers, for 
record-keeping jobs of all kinds as 
wellas forstationery and documents: 
longer life, better wear, superior 
writing and erasing qualities, 
outstanding appearance and the 
look and feel of quality that reflects 
prestige on your organization. 
Available in a wide range of colors 
and weights to suit your needs and 
taste. Parsons Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 
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Made with New Cotton Fibers 


© PPC 1948 
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The Place to Look 
for the Right Tools 


Look in Keller Catalog No. 12 in your 
tool room. You'll quickly find the right 
tool for the job. If algae t have a copy 
of this handy catalog ...ask for one. 





ROTARY SCREW DRIVERS 


Powerful. Drive wood, machine, sheet 
metal screws. Short heads, straight, 
offset handles. All sizes. 






ROTARY NUT SETTERS 
For high speed assembly work. Ten 
sizes. Straight, offset, short handles, 
Reversible. 1200-3500 rpm. 





DIE GRINDERS 


For foundries, tool, die shops. Light, 
powerful. Built-in collet or arbor- 
type spindle. 25,000 rpm. 






IMPACT 
WRENCH 


No stalling shock. Easy to 
hold, operate. Reversible. 
Built-in torque regulator. 
Light weight. Two sizes. 


» 


ve —— 
) ie Peumeité 


Keller Tool Company 
4803 Harbor Street e Grand Haven, Michigan 
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CO-SPONSORS of Botany Mills school to improve textile labor relations: C.1.0. union 


chief Rieve (left), company president Johnson (center), and union executive Baldanzi 


tough—t tables are pounded just as fre- 
quently—as contract talk in steel, auto, 
and electrical manufacturing industries. 

But once a contract is signed, the 
boss and union representatives generally 
have been able to sit down together to 
make it work smoothly. That fact is 
winning recognition. 
eCase Study—A joint congressional 
committee, charged with watching how 
the Taft-Hartley law works, recently 
doffed its hat to the soundness of labor- 
manageinent relations in the northern 
textiles industry. It chose Botany Mills, 
Inc., at Passaic, N. J., for a case study 
of good labor relations techniques. The 
study will be submitted to Congress this 
month (BW —Feb.7’48,p96). 

The committee could as well have 
picked Forstmann Woolen Co., also 
at Passaic, for its study. Or it could 
have looked into T.W.U.A.’s nine-year 
relationship with American Woolen 
Co.’s New England mills. 

e@ No Friction—One reason it settled on 
Botany was this: The C.I.O. textile 
union got recognition from Botany and 
Forstmann only after a long, and ‘often 
bloody, organizing drive. At the start, 
in the Passaio- Patterson (N. J.) area, em- 
ployee-management relations were tense. 
Now the friction has disappeared en- 
tirely. 

e Some Questions—Why? Can it be 
done elsewhere? Those are questions the 
congressional group asked. The caliber 
of three men went far to answering 
them: 

Glenn Gardiner, vice-president of 
Forstmann Woolen, president of the 
New Jersey Chamber of Commerce, 
author of “When Foremen and Steward 
Bargain” and other books dealing with 
labor relations and factory administra- 
tion; 

Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, president 
of Botany; 





Pr) 

Emil Rieve, president of ‘T’.W.U.A. 
and one of C.1.0.’s right-wing leaders. 

‘The two companies fought ‘T.W.U.A 
recognition as bitterly as they could 
under the old Wagner act. But once 
they had recognized the union, they 
did a sharp turn-about. They accepted 
it, without reservations. 

e Permanent Union?—This was Gar- 
diner’s reasoning then—and it still 

A primary question for management is 
whether the union in its plant be per- 
manent or temporary; if it’s going to be 
permanent, then every effort should be 
made to insure smooth relations. 

Col. Johnson felt the same way about 
the union. Rieve was willing to meet 
the bosses with a “common sense” 
union attitude. 

To Rieve, that meant making sure 

that the local unions in the two plants 
moved slowly at the start. It meant that 
they must realize their responsibility to 
employers and that—in a period of ad- 
justment—it’s better to be tolerant than 
militant. 
e School—Once T.W.U.A. had gained 
official recognition, the union had its 
Education Dept. set up shop in Passaic. 
Its instructions: Tell the members their 
obligations—not just their rights; keep 
them from getting drunk with power; 
tell them that they’ve got to expect 
grievances (foremen don’t change over- 
night, they have to learn the knack of 
dealing with a union); convince mem- 
bers they have more to gain in the long 
run by cooperation than by flat de- 
mands. 

In both mills there were joint meet- 
ings of foremen and shop stewards to 
explain the contract, and to outline 
rievance machinery. Since then, both 
Stay and Forstmann have joined with 
the union in setting up joint training 
programs. 

The Forstmann course is under the 
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| ers SHOW YOU 


how “PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION” speeds 
business operations, slashes costs! 








PROCEDURE FLOW CHART 








Exclusive Standard Register techniques reveal ways to reduce paperwork, 


eliminate red tape, and tighten control of all phases of business! 


The Standard Register Flow Chart has shown thousands 


of businessmen'how “Paperwork Simplification” results 
in startling new efficiency and control in any department 
of business. It is only one phase of the special techniques 
by which Standard specialists develop improved methods 

. and design and produce marginally-punched, con- 
“Paperwork 


tinuous forms ... both essential elements in 


Simplification.” No other company offers you such com- 


plete service engineered for your own business. 


“Paperwork Simplification” cuts the cost and effort of 


writing and handling forms, gives you great savings in 
factory and office overhead and improved employee 
morale. But most important, it results in accurate, tighter 
control of business. Think what this means! Reduction of 
costly errors and delays in serving customers and clients. 
Improved quality control of product. Speedier distribu- 
tion. There’s almost no limit to the benefits and savings! 


started in your organiza- 


A.B.C. of Work 


Get “Paperwork Simplification” 
tion. Write today for a copy of “The 
Simplification In Office Operations.” 


Bring Your Forms Up to Standard 

















° 
° 

- Standard =; 
- Standard 
12) a O 
_ ro 
; Register - 
O° ° 
fe) Exclusive Source of re 
fe) ‘*PAPERWORK SIMPLIFICATION”’ O 
° oO 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 703 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., 


London. 
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: Lahor’s stay-on-the-job record is 


lew Gok State 


A smaller proportion of man-days was lost as a result of strikes 
in New York State than in any other of the nine leading industrial 
states. Collective bargaining is not new here; labor and management 
have been settling their differences peacefully for a generation. 






























| | ane FOR EBUSINESS_ALL 1 ONE STATE 
EEL LEL EI 
In New York State you'll find the country’s richest, most concen- 
trated market. Foreign markets conveniently reached. Unparalleled 
transportation facilities. Friendly, progressive cormmunities. So 
if you’re seeking another location for your business—look to the 
Empire State! Write today to New York State Department 
of Commerce, Room IIE, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
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auspices of Rutgers College. The schov. 
has a state-grant educational progran 
Object: to improve relations betwec 
New Jersey management and labor. 
The Botany Joint ‘Training Schoo 
on the other hand, is conducted an 
financed entirely by company and unio) 
Classes began in September, 1946, wit! 
381 enrolled. Students came from al) 
levels of authority. A second class o 
employees started through the cours 
last fall. 
e Textbooks—T'wo weeks ago, Botan, 
published “The Botany Plan,” a 190 
page textbook based on studies at the 
school. The book was intended mainl\ 
for employees; but it is being made avail 
able also to company executives, labo1 
leaders, educators, and others. 
T.W.U.A.’s Education Dept., headed 
by Lawrence Rogin, has promoted train 
ing courses at American Woolen and 
other mills, too. Unlike other union 
educators, Rogin isn’t so much inte: 
ested in teaching labor history and 
similar courses—aimed primarily at pro 
moting union consciousness; he aims 
primarily at teaching the know-how of 
dealing with mill labor problems. Com 
panies often have found the union’s 
literature useful ‘‘as_ is.” When 
T.W.U.A,. got up a manual for Amcr- 
ican Woolen shop chairmen and stew 
ards, the company bought 500 copies 
for foremen, started classes for them, 
too. 
¢ Results—For Botany and Forstmann, 
the program has paid off. It has built 
up labor and management shop forces 
that can cope with grievances at the 
source. There have been no work stop- 
pages over contract disputes. And al- 
though contracts call for arbitration of 
unsettled grievances, very few cases have 
gone that high. 


Union Buys Company’s 
Products, Makes Jobs 


The members of Local 740 of the 
C.1.0. United Auto Workers Union, 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., are more than 
just workers. They are also middlemen, 
dealers, and consumers of the products 
they make. 

This unusual integration of roles 
came about at the manufacturing di- 
vision of Bowers Tool & Die Co. as a 
result of falling sales. Makers of cigaret 
lighters, table lighters, and pipes, Bow- 
ers found that government surplus sales 
and other factors were eating into busi- 
ness. The situation had resulted in 250 
employees being either laid off or put 
on part time. 

e Within the Union—The union de- 
cided to do something about the alarm- 
ing rise in its meeracon Aste But, un- 
like the local at Unit Drop Forge 
Division of Fuller Mfg. Co. (BW—Aug. 
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CRAFT UNION TESTS 


Petitions for craft union 
elections are sure to flood the 
National Labor Relations 
Board as C.I.O. contracts ex- 
pire this spring (BW —Jan.17 
’48,p84). To management, the 
elections spell potentialities for 
new plant friction. 

That is why it is important 
to know ahead of time the 
groups most likely to find gov- 
ernment support in breaking 
away from industrial unions. 

Recently, NLRB offered an 
advance tip when it set a craft 
union vote at the National 
Container Corp. plant in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. NLRB said a 
group must show that: 

e Members have special skills 
and perform a special type of 
work peculiar to the craft; 

e They work in a division or 
subdivision separate from other 
groups; 

e They are not used _ inter- 
changeably with other em- 
ployees; 

e They have separate super- 
vision. 

NLRB also has set two other 
standards: (1) ‘The group must 
be in a “well-recognized, ap- 
prenticeable craft’; (2) there 
must be a record of craft un- 
ion bargaining in the industry 








involved. 





23'47,p76), it didn’t assume the role of 
salesman. Instead, it worked on the 
premise that Bowers products could be 
bought by union members themselves 
with profit to both the company and 
the union, 

In analyzing the situation, the local 
decided that Bowers products weren't 
selling partly because they weren't get- 
ting to the buying public. So Local 740 
set itself up as sales agent, lined up other 
U.A.W. locals in the area. 

e Everybody Profits—Ihe lighters and 
pipes are sold at dealer’s prices to these 
locals, which in turn resell them to 
their members at regular prices. ‘Thus 
the selling locals get their regular per- 
centage of all lighters sold, Local 740 gets 
its dealer commission—and more jobs 
are being made for the laid-off workers. 

The plan, developed by local presi- 
dent John O’Brien, has the support of 
management, the blessing of C.I.O. 
officials. And, heartened by the local 
area response, O’Brien is now appealing 
for business to all Michigan C.1.O. lo- 
cals, stressing two arguments—that a 
local can at one stroke make healthy 
profits for its treasury and more jobs for 
brother unionists. 
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Tax rates are 


DOWN 


lew Gyou State 


Business taxes—corporate and unincorporated—are down 25%. 





Personal income tax cuts totaled $386,000,000 in the past five 
years. No state sales tax, no excess profits tax. And in the past 
three years unemployment insurance tax credits to business firms 


reached $300,000,000. It pays to locate in New York State, 





















NEW BOX CARS 


600“ =. 


on the M. & ST. L. 








Box Car No. 56068 is one of 600 new cars, of all-steel 
construction and 100,000 pounds capacity, that have 
just gone to work on the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway. With fleets of other new equipment, they are 
helping the M. & St. L. speed its steadily growing 

traffic in grain and other freight in the Great Midwest. 


Ve Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 


General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 





CAN HE HELP YOU FIND 
BETTER WAY TO DO IT”? 


... Seasoned Field Engineers, in more 
than 50 offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, serve as liaison between Square D and 
industrial America. Their full-time job is working 
with industries of every kind and size—finding 
“a better way to do it.” 








e Through these Field Engineers, 
Square D does its three-fold job: De- 


signs and builds electrical distribution 
' and control equipment in pace with 
present needs; provides sound counsel 


in the selection of the right equipment 
for any given application; anticipates 
trends and new methods and speeds 
their development. If you have a prob- 
lem in electrical distribution or control, 
call in the near-by Square D Field Engi- 
neer. He makes a lot of sense in finding 
‘“‘a better way to do it.” 





America—world's largest steel producer! 
Year after year, our great steel mills 
have developed new methods which 
mean more steel and better steel. 
Square D works closely with this great 
industry, providing electrical distribu- 
tion and control equipment vital to 
modern stee! production, 
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SQUARE J) COMPANY 


DETROIT , N 4 OS ANGELE 






SQUARE 0 CANADA, LTD, TORONTO, ONTARIO © SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A, MEXICO CITY, 0.F. 









































CHECKING T-H affidavits against un- 
American committee lists is the job of Rep. 
John McDowell 


Affidavit Scrutiny 


Check on truth of non- 
Communist oaths filed by union 
leaders starts. Justice Dept. will 
prosecute violators. 


For two major reasons, some union 
officials haven’t filed non-Communist 
affidavits as yet: 

(1) John L. Lewis, C.1.O. president 
Philip Murray, and certain others are 
against it on principle. 

(2) Another batch just can’t compl 

with this provision of the Taft-Hartley 
act—unless they invite criminal prose- 
cution for an untruthful oath. (The 
penalty on conviction is stiif: up to 10 
years in jail and/or a $10,000 fine.) 
e 30,000 Signed Up—Neither principle 
nor fear of prosecution has stood in the 
way of more than 30,000 union officials, 
however. They have signed affidavits 
and filed them with NLRB. Whether 
any of the affidavits is false is not the 
concern of the board. All the law re- 
quires is that NLRB have such papers 
before it handles a case initiated by a 
union. Even the filing of a false afh- 
davit would not stop NLRB, under a 
technical reading of the law. Any union 
official found filing a false oath will 
have to answer for his act to the Dept. 
of Justice. 

The Dept. of Justice has not searched 
out violations on this point; it has re- 
lied on tips or complaints. So far it 
has had only one—and that came from 
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HDD bAN RS 


won't cut costs unless spent 


Tue cost of material is up—labor is up. 
. Faster, more productive machine 
tools are the most profitable investment 
you can make. 
The higher costs may cloud this basic 


fact, BUT the cure for rising prices lies 








oe You can't meet Tomorrow's Competit 


in more production at lower cost. Dollars 


in the till shrink with rising prices. 


Dollars invested in the new machine tools 
now available shrink costs. 
in machine tool builders’ 


Call 


repre- 


sentatives ... Let them prove it. 


NATIONAL MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


petition with Yesterday's Machine Tools 


RE 








( Advertisement) 





BUSINESS IN MOTION 





70, or Colt agus ose xPomericant Decteeeed as. 


Are you using your supplier’s brains, 
as well as his materials? It will pay 
you to do so. Let us give you three 
examples that will show you what we 
mean. First, there was the Revere cus- 
tomer who was found to have in his 
shop a hand-soldering operation cost- 
ing about 2¢ per unit. We suggested a 
spot-welding machine which cut the 
cost to a fraction, and did a better job. 

In another case, spot welding was 
impractical because of the nature of 


the materials, and 


150,000 pieces per month. He was 
using large quantities of bronze rod. 
It was pointed out to him that the 
part could be produced just as well 
by an eyelet machine using bronze 
strip, substantially reducing every 
cost element, and resulting in a 
product of equal appearance and 
serviceability. 

These are but three of many in- 
Stances of special service given by 
Revere. You will note that the essen- 
tial factor and 





soldering was inevi- 
table. Here Revere 
recommended _port- 
able induction sol- 
dering equipment. 
This proved to be so 
effective in lowering 
costs that we have 
since brought it to 





AE 


common element in 
each case was the 
willingness of the 
customer to provide 
complete informa- 
tion about methods 
and end uses. Only 
this made it possible 
for us to collabo- 


v/ 
] 








the attention of 
other customers using hand-soldering 
methods. 

The question of rod versus strip is 
another subject of great interest in 
these days of endless search for better 
and faster methods. In our experi- 
ence, quite often a part can be made 
from strip just as well as from rod, 
and at much lower cost. For instance, 
one of the Revere customers was mak- 
ing a knob escutcheon and bushing 


in a screw machine, turning out 


rate with our friends 


in the successful search for cost-re- 


ducing materials or processes. 

Revere is by no means the only 
company accustomed to work in this 
way with its customers and prospects. 
Every important supplier in the coun- 
try is fully informed about his mate- 
rials, whether they be solids or fluids, 
organic or inorganic. We suggest that 
no matter what you make, or how, it 
will pay you to give your suppliers 
the privilege of collaboration. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x 2 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








a national union officer. He reporte: 
that an affidavit filed by a local officc 
of the same union wasn’t on the leve! 
e Business for Justice—This week th 
House Committee on Un-American Ac 
tivities was trying to stir up some bus: 
ness for the Justice Dept. The com 
mittee has a master index of Com 
munist and other subversive or sus 
pected organizations, plus names 0! 
persons identified with them. 

There’s also a list of 91 subversiv« 

outfits Attorney General Tom Clark is 
sued in December for checking the loy 
alty of government employees. A simila: 
list was put out about six years ago by 
Clark’s predecessor, Francis Biddle. 
e Check—Against these, the House 
committee is checking the 30,000 
names of union officials who filed aff. 
davits with NLRB. In their affidavits, 
the signers declare: They are not Com 
munists, “do not believe in” and are 
not “a member of or support any or 
ganization that believes in or teaches 
the overthrow of the United States gov 
ernment by force or by any illegal or 
unconstitutional methods.” 

The language goes beyond member 

ship in a subversive group. The union 
official must not “believe in” or “sup- 
port” such an outfit. 
e Prosecution—Names of any union 
officials on the NLRB list which the 
House Un-American Activities Commit: 
tee can tie to a subversive organization 
under the broad language of the T-H 
statute will be turned over to the Dept. 
of Justice for action. 

The committee is first sifting out 
the suspected union leaders for check- 
ing. Later it will comb the complete 
NLRB list, one by one. 

Rep. John McDowell (R., Pa.), the 
committee member taking the lead in 
this phase of the committee’s program, 
said he thought 99.9% of the union 
officials who signed non-Communist 
affidavits are “good, honest Americans 
who are telling the truth.” 

“If there are any reds or subversives,”’ 
he said, “‘we’ll flush them from cover.” 
e Big Drop—The number of affidavits 
now on file with NLRB dropped consid- 
erably during January. The reason is 
simple: Many local union officials whose 
terms were renewed or began in Janu- 
ary just haven’t got around to filing 
oaths. Here’s the NLRB tabulation at 
the end of December and January: 


National and International Officers 
Dec. 31 Jan. 31 


1,821 
3,103 


24,365 
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FIBERGLAS* 


e+. provides performance insurance for '/5-hp motors 


Finishing touches often give extra sales appeal. By 
equipping its electrically-operated hand tool with a 
Fiberglas-insulated motor, Precise Products Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, has provided both sales 
appeal and performance insurance. 

Used by countless manufacturers, in many indus- 
tries, to put the finishing touches on their products, 
the “‘Precise 40” is light and easy to operate. By 
switching to Fiberglas Electrical Insulations, the 
motor was up-rated from 1/7 to 1/5 hp, without in- 
creasing the size . . . motor speed was increased . . . 
and, to quote Precise, “the insulating properties of 
this material have multiplied the life span of the 
product many times’’. 


If electric motors are a component part of the 
products you manufacture; if you are a motor manu- 


facturer; or if you use motors in your manufacturing 
processes, it will pay you to investigate the many 
advantages offered by Fiberglas Electrical Insulations. 


Problems such as reduction in motor size, resist- 
ance to the effects of heat, corrosive acids and vapors, 
dust, and many other causes of motor insulation 
failures—are being solved . . . performance insurance 
being provided . . . by Fiberglas Electricai Insulating 
Materials. Even where electrical equipment is not 
called upon to perform under adverse conditions, 
you'll find it’s good insurance to have the added 
protection of insulations having this inorganic base 
material. For complete information write: Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 
1, Ohio. Branches in principal cities. 

In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Lid., Toronto, Ontario. 





i OWENS-CORNING 





tm 046 Gh Pat OF 





FIBERGLAS 









mEeeCTRICAL 
INSULATING 
Mm merERIALS 


*FIBERGLAS Is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. 
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WILLIAM C. DECKER 


President 
Corning Glass Works 


Says: 


rex 
Corning Glass Works started to produce _ 
we at Muskogee, Oklahoma, where 
cting this new unit, an 


conducted. 





“In January, 


brand glassware |! 
Oklahomans are / 
extensive survey of other in 


n its new plant 
already employed. Before ere 
ustrial areas was 
t influenced us to locate in Ok 
of the desired number of high-grade 


of glass. 
workers needed for the manufacture g eye 
cost natural gas, 
tant supply of low 
An ample and cons porate 
é fuel vitally important to our manufacturing Ope 
superior glass 
and easy access to source 


lahoma were: 
“The five factors tha 


@ The av ailability 


b ply of sand — one of ~ “ren 
@ A nearby supp! mor yere 
raw materials — 
necessary supplies. 


electrical powef service available 19 


@ The dependable 
Oklahoma. = 
@ The location of Oklahoma in aay pte mark 
and its excellent rail transportation fact ; 
as the friendly and coop 
men, lead us to an 
ith the State of Oklahoma.” 


erative interest 


pte ticipate a long 


“These reasons, 
y local officials and business 


shown b 
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“Wild Tie? Went TO OntadomMa- 
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and mutually beneficia 








Oklahoma has many business advantages in 
addition to those which appealed to Corning. 
Send for this book of information which describes 
graphically, 12 of this state’s favorable factors. A 
special confidential survey report relating to your 
own business will be prepared on request. 
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ATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
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Toward Unity? 


C.1.0. and A.F.L. sit down 
together to discuss ERP with 
European unions. Move may 
presage cooperation at home. 


Representatives of C.I.O. and A.F.L. 
will sit at the same conference tabk 
next week. For the moment they wil 
thrust aside the sharp differences which 
have kept them from joint action fo: 
more than a decade. 

The occasion will be the internationa 
trade union conference called by th« 
British ‘Trades Union Congress to dis 
cuss the Marshall Plan. Labor organ 
izations of the 16 European Recover 
Program nations will send delegates. — 
e Change of Heart—A.F.L. first turned 
down 1T.U.C.’s bid to participate; last 
week it reversed itself and said its rep 
resentatives would be in London fo: 
the talks. The Federation gave no rea 
son for its changed attitude; but th« 
reversal indicates how serious American 
unions consider current developments 
abroad (page 107). 

There is domestic significance, too, 
in A.F.L.’s decision: It shows there arc 
times when A.F.L. will work with 
C.1.O. even when the latter doesn’t 
fulfill the Federation’s demand for 
“organic unity” in the U.S. labor move 
ment. 

A.F.L. announced in January that it 
wanted to set up an International ‘Trade 
Union Conference in Europe to fight 
the spread of Communism. One quick 
objective, A.F.L. said, would be to 
drum up European support for KRP. 
The Federation said C.I.O. would be 
invited to take part only “if they accept 
organic unity” with A.F.L. 

e Shift—C.1.0., meanwhile, was shifting 
away from its old policy in Europe 

cooperation with the Russian unions 
through the now Communist-dom- 
inated World Federation of ‘Trade Un 
ions. Its new objective, like A.F.L.’s 
was to fight Communism—but there was 
no solidarity. The two American fed- 
erations were working at cross-purposes 
(BW—Dec.13’47,p90) 

A.F.L. moral and financial aid was 
being given to Social Democratic (anti 
Communist) unions in 20 European 
countries; C.I.O. strategy was to try to 
build up a bloc of pro-G J.O. European 
trade unions within W.F.T.U., as a 
buffer to Communism. 

e Tug of War—The divergent A.F.L. 
and C.1.O. actions added to the con- 
fusion in European trade union move- 
ments. Both U. S. unions, for instance, 
sought the cooperation of British un- 
ionists: C.1.O. for its W.F.T.U. bloc; 
A.F.L. for a proposed new rival for 


W.F.T.U. There was a similar tug-of- 
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“I finish my figure work- FAS TER 


with the Printing Calculator” 








: THEE FASTER with the printed tape 


Every figure—every calculation—every answer is printed—giving you positive proof 
of accuracy. No copying numbers or re-calculating problems to check your finished 











work—the proof is on the tape! 


FASTER with the 10-key keyboard-— 


Only ten numeral keys on this compact keyboard (automatic selection of proper 
column). All keys are within the span of one hand. Fast touch-method operation 
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comes naturally —special training is unnecessary! 


‘= FASTER with’double duty” calculations — 


~ / The Printing Calculator multiplies and divides automatically, and it adds and sub- 
tracts too. The Printing Calculator does all the work of two ordinary figuring 
machines—and finishes it faster! 





MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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REMINGTON RAND INC., ABC DIVISION, DEPT. 8W-3, 315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











LeakDroof ! 


The Parker 3-Piece Fitting 


HOLDS BEYOND TUBE-BURSTING PRESSURES 


Even if used under pressures severe 
enough to burst the tubing, 
PARKER 3-Piece Tube Fittings 
remain intact . . . and do not leak 
or distort. Pictured is just one 
sample from thousands of tests 
that have been made—all with the 
same leakproof performance result. 

PARKER Tube Fittings control 
vibration better. They’re easy to 
assemble . . . may be reassembled 
repeatedly. Shapes are machined 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 


17325 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Plants: Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago 
Los Angeles, Dalias, Atianta 
Distributors in Principal Cities 








from high-strength forgings. Offer- 
ed in the widest range of shapes 
and sizes in brass, steel, stainless 
steel—and aluminum. Two styles 
—3-Piece flare-type and flareless 
Ferulok. Warehouse ‘stocks con- 
veniently located in all major 
industrial centers. 

Write today for Fittings Catalog 
202, Ferulok Bulletin A-57 . . . and 
name of nearest distributor. 





TUBE FITTINGS ¢ VALVES 





war in other countries where union 
are faced with problems of ideologic: 
direction. 

T.U.C. took a neutral course: |: 
worked with C.I.O. as much as possib! 
within W.F.T.U.; it talked collabor: 
tion with A.FL., too. 

Recently T.U.C. started a campaig 

to bring Marshall Plan (anti-Com 
munist) labor —- together. It fo 
mally requested that W.F.T.U. call « 
special conference to discuss ER! 
C.1.O. cooperated by sending secretary- 
treasurer James B, Carey to Paris to sup- 
port the British proposal. 
e Delay—W.F.T.U. rejected the request 
—but did not go on record as flatly op- 
posed to the Marshall Plan. It said 
that the issue couldn’t be taken up 
officially until April, at the earliest. It 
was pretty obvious to all that it would 
be stalled even longer. 

T.U.C. fought back by calling the 

London conference. It said it wasn’t 
trying to undermine W.F.T.U., or to 
split it into East-West blocs. Never- 
theless, that threat to W.F.T.U. was 
implicit. 
e Backed Down—Result: Russian trade 
unionists sought a strategic retreat. 
Carey, in Moscow as a guest of the Soviet 
Trade Union Central Committee, was 
told W.F.T.U. would take up the Mar- 
shall Plan officially at an executive com- 
mittee meeting. 

The Russian reversal didn’t affect 

plans for the London conference. Carey 
and Michael Ross, head of C.1.O.’s 
international staff, weren’t convinced o 
Soviet sincerity. T.U.C. officials labelec. 
the Russian give-in as “a propagand. 
move.” 
e Forward Step—Currently, T.U.C. is 
more concerned over the success of its 
efforts to get A.F.L. and C.I.O. to- 
gether. It realizes that mere attendance 
at the same meeting isn’t enough— 
they’ve got to pull in harness if there’s 
to be adequate counter-Communist ac- 
tion. 

And that’s what American manage- 

ment is watching, too. For A.F.L. and 
C.1.0. haven’t got together on any issue 
since 1945—when both had representa- 
tives at President Truman’s ill-starred 
Labor-Management Conference (BW— 
Nov.10’45,p7). Even that didn’t count 
for much—neither could very well re- 
fuse. 
e Unity at Last?—Next week they will 
be together of their own volition. If 
they succeed in making common cause 
in Europe, it may be a start toward 
closer action at home. It’s by no means 
impossible that eventual union could 
spring from such collaboration. 

If T.U.C.’s labor statesmen—who’ve 
long wanted to see American labor 
united—can get A.F.L. and C.1.O. to- 
gether on European problems, they 
might accomplish what even President 
Roosevelt couldn’t do. 
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From this great biological and 
pharmaceutical plant moves the 
company’s entire output to the 
modern str lined shipping center 
pictured below. The three Trailers 
serve as a rubber-tired “conveyor 
belt’ to tie these separate Lilly 
plants into one efficient operation, 





Though two miles apart, 
the main production plant of 
Eli Lilly Company, Indianapolis, and its new 
warehousing and shipping headquarters are 
connected by three Fruehauf Trailers and 
just one truck. 


Here is a perfect example of the Trailer 
“shuttle” system at work. One Trailer (the 
“detachable” body) is left standing at the 
main plant for loading. The second Trailer 
is ‘‘spotted”’ at the warehouse receiving room 
for unloading, while the third, either loaded 
or empty, is pulled by the truck. 


Timed on regular schedules all day long, 
there’s no “layover”’ loss for driver and truck. 
When one Trailer is “dropped,” the truck 
couples to another and is on its way. So effi- 
cient has this system proved that these 3 
Fruehaufs move the company’s entire output 
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4 THREE FRUEHAUFS 


eu’ ONE TRUCK 


TIE TWO PLANTS TOGETHER! 
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to the one central shipping plant at very little 
more than the operating cost of one truck. 


Trailers carry big loads easily and serve 
industry by keeping distribution costs down to 
a minimum. Moreover, they improve delivery 
schedules and customer relations by efficient, 
direct door-to-door handling. 

2 


If you would like to know more about the advantages 
of Trailers, just a call to your nearest Fruehauf rep- 
resentative will bring the full story to your office. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


74 Factory Service Branches 





“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





RUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 32 





Workers 
“TURNING OVER” 
too fast? 


... here’s a sure way 


to HOLD ’EM! 


Triple somersaults by a cir- 
cus performer are good for a 
thrill! . . . “Turnover” which 
signifies skilled factory work- 
ers walking out on you is 
only good for dollar-losses in 
production. 

Your workers are likelier to 
keep on the job longer — stay 
safer and healthier —to produce 
their best—in a plant or office 
kept workably clean by West 
sanitary maintenance products. 

Whether for floors, wash- 
rooms, or for personal protec- 
tion, West products are not 
only expertly formulated to do 
a “clean-up job” most quickly 
and thoroughly—they also give 
you health and loyalty “insur- 
ance” at lowest cost. 

West maintains nearly 500 
specially trained representa- 
tives from coast to coast to 
help you with your industrial 
sanitation problems. Contact 
one at once—you'll find him 
full of money-saving recom- 
mendations. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WES P5537 


42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Rubber Industry’s Earnings, Prewar vs. Postwar 


Nine leading rubber companies’ profits before and after World War II ar 
listed below. The earnings are per share of common stock, adjusted for stock 
splitups, etc. (P—Preliminary; E—Estimated; D—Deficit.) 


1936-1939 Range 


High 
Dayton Rubber 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
General Tire & Rubber. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... . 
Lee Rubber & Tire 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Seiberling Rubber 

U. S. -Rubber 


Low 1945 
$0.68 $0.75 
1.27 7.42 
1.24 2.20 
D2.71 7.84 


1946 1947 
$4.43 = P$3.80) 
13.21 13.45 
9.05 F8.00 
17.69 16.15 
1.34 5.87 16.07 10.93 
2.20 5.90 8.92 9.47 
D0.06 0.95 eat 1.00 
D0.41 1.33 3.01 E0.25 
0.43 4.44 10.23 9.39 


Tire Profits: Now Where? 


They are still higher than in most industries; but with pipe- 
lines filled and inventories high, earnings will get back to normal 
soon. Big profit-saver for companies will be diversification. 


Most corporations have made spec- 
tacular earnings records since-V-] Day. 
But few can boast of having equaled 
the profits performance of the tire and 
rubber industry. 

e Saturated Market?—This week, how- 
ever, it looks as though the big bounce 
has finally gone out of rubber. There 
are now enough signs to show clearly 
that the industry’s sellers’ market has 
finally come to an end (BW—Feb.7’48, 
pl0). Thus the road that rubber must 
now travel may be a far rougher one 
than any it has ridden in many a day. 

Already some financial bumps have 
developed. ‘Tire shares as a whole re- 
cently slumped to levels some 47% 
under the high they registered just 
before the 1942-46 bull market hit the 
skids almost two years ago. Since then, 
they have shown only slight rallying 
power. 

e Head Start—Behind this situation lies 
the industry wartime role. 

Like other basic industries, the tire 
and rubber trade quickly pushed its nor- 
mal pursuits into the background to 
take full part in the war effort. In one 
respect, however, it was more fortunate 
than most: A large part of its military 
production was closely allied with its 
usual peacetime output. 

Thus the rubber industry emerged 
into a postwar economy with a head 
start in reconversion. The production 
slump in its switch back to normalcy 


proved a matter of weeks instead of 
months. 

e Less ‘T'rouble—Moreover, it had less 
trouble than most industries getting ra\ 
materials. And finally, it was able to 
solve without too much delay new wage- 
hours demands. 

So, long before most industries, rub 

ber could start whittling down the huge 
backlog of civilian demand built up dur- 
ing the war. Result: 1946 became the 
industry's heaviest production year in 
history up to then. ‘Tire shipments 
passed the 82-million level—4-million 
higher than the previous peak. Last 
year shipments soared even higher—to 
some 95.5-million, 16% above 1946. 
e Record Earnings—Earnings in the 
same period turned in an even more 
spectacular performance. In 1946, joint 
profits of five leading producers sky- 
rocketed to a record $118-million. Con- 
trasted to that is the $60.2-million profit 
in 1944—the industry’s best war year— 
and the $36-million aggregate profit 
that the same group reported back in 
the big boom year of 1929. 

Earnings last year did slip under 1946 
levels. But they still probably ran as 
high as $105-million. And they were 
well distributed: The smaller tire and 
rubber companies, as well as the lead- 
ers, shared in the take in both ’46 and 
’47 (table, above). 

e Inventories High—On the sales front. 
the word from Akron is that last year’s 
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Ge STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION and E. B. 
BADGER & SONS COMPANY. Complete design and construction 
services for power, industrial and process projects are furnished 
by these two organizations. Construction is also undertaken 
from plans developed by others: engineering reports, business ex- 
aminations and appraisals are made...services likewise include 


corsulting engineering work in the industria! and utility fields, 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION is that part of 
the organization which supplies supervisory services for the 
operation and development of public utilities, transportation 


companies and industries. 


J. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION is an invest- 
ment banking organization. It furnishes comprehensive finan- 
cial services to issuers of securities and investors; underwriting, 
and distributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, also preferred and common stocks. 








/ finance \ 


/ its construction? \ 








Stone & Webster, Incorporated ... 
through separate corporations under 
its general direction. Singly, or in 
combination, they are available to 
American industry — bringing the 
long-established standards of Stone 
& Webster performance to the fields 
of engineering, finance and business 


operation. 











Tre business of the parent company also includes 
investments in enterprises to which it can construc- 
tively contribute capital . . . substantial enterprises 
ready to take advantage of present opportunities or 


not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INcorporRATED 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


BOSTON 7, MASS. 

















high rate of tire output not only n 
1947's unusual demand for casings | 


National Industrial Real Estate Bulletin also built up stocks to prewar si 


Since then, sales have run well be! 

| BUILDINGS « FLOOR SPACE * VACANT PROPERTY FOR SALE or RENT. comparable 1947 levels. Thus in: 
tories of both manufacturers and deal 

have zoomed recently. This, in tu 
has brought some cutbacks in produ 


tion schedules—with more probably ; 
| FOR SALE || *= 
FOR SALE oa. FINE | Goodyear Tire & Rubber, for exan 


ple, announced this week that it wou 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT IN Modern 2-Story Plant cut its production about 30% on 


tonnage basis. From now on, it i 


@ Excellent brick and concrete fac- , noche 8h es 
CENTRAL NEw ENGLAND tory building. 875 E. 70 St., Cleve- tends to gear its tire output strictly t 
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underhung cranes. Sprinklered var le and F 
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Sturdy Construction—Excellent Phy- 1374 E. 51 St., Cleveland 3, Ohio : 
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Plenty of Labor Now Available trade in coming negotiations; and (2 

other operating costs continue their re 
Especially Suited for Woodworking— 


| FOR SALE or ee 
Furniture -— Light Metal Work — || — LARGE BUILDING MATERIAL YARD cent uptrend. 


Electrical Assemblies. Located in Metropolitan Cincinnati Area. Well Of course, price cutting might start 


lpcated in respect to railroad facilities and approx- ; > ae . ; PH . 
imity to building operations. Business established among the mass chain and mail order 


Send for Descriptive Circular it 22 ae merchandisers, as it did last spring when 


Box 4023, Business Week the tire market looked a little soft (BW 


6. W, WHITTIER & BRO. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. —May31’47,p17). 


Reciesien Agate = <= But even if prices hold up, it’s obvious 
REALTORS—FIRM AFFILIATE, | SALE OR LEASE that any drop in tire sales in the coming 
SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL REALTORS WOO a. Sean tee Caer months will be felt in the trade’s earn- 


Brick Construction, Sprinklered. 1 ° ry se. davs : . 
Dept. J, ‘Construction. Sprink! ings. For in these days of high costs, 


82 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass. | | R. R. siding. 17 acres. even small declines in sales can have a 


195 mime susdanay > N. Je serious effect on profit margins and earn 


SHerwood 2-0882 ings. 


ee many & e Brighter Side—But there’s a brighter 


AGNIFICENT modern former First Na- Le ve , nT ) : 
tional Bank Building at the heavy side to the industry’s 1948 outlook. 
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story and full terrazzo floor basement; 2 } % the auto industry’s present optimism is 
Se ee WHAT YOU WANT borne out, may rise somewhat above 
cs 7 levels. Al: : export tire 

L. M. ROSENBAUM & SOM, Owner their 1947 levels. Also, the export tire 
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siderably. Tire profits still represent the 
industry’s lifeblood. Nonetheless, they 
have become of less importance than 
ever before. For example: 

(1) At least half of B. F. Goodrich 
Co.’s income is estimated to come now 
from its business in chemicals, plastics, 
mechanical rubber goods, and other 
nontire items. It will soon spend another 
$3-million to $4-million to expand the 
chemical side of its production. 

(2) Firestone Tire & Rubber soon 
expects to be the nation’s biggest plas- 
tics manufacturer. It is also exploiting a 
line of stainless steel products—including 
beer barrels, milk cans, sirup containers, 
and the like. 

(3) Goodyear Tire & Rubber is now 
spending $10-million to expand its pro- 
duction of Pliofilm, a transparent pack- 
aging material made from rubber. Along 
with U. S. Rubber, which already makes 
a wide line of nontire products, Good- 
year is also entering the radiant heating 
panel business. It has a rubber panel 
that conducts electric energy instead of 
insulating against it. 

(4) The industry also believes that 

foamed-rubber products (BW —Jun.14 
'47,p21) offer great potentialities as 
producers of nentire income. ‘That’s why 
six of the seven companies now using 
the foamed process in this country are 
tire companies. 
e Profits Ploughed Back—The postwar 
period’s high earnings have not gone 
mainly into dividends; most of the 
profits have been ploughed back into 
the business. As a result, the trade is 
in a strong financial position and is set 
to cope with any serious drop in earn- 
ings that might lie ahead. 

Yet, as in most industries, its cost 
of doing business has soared. And many 
rubber companies, to augment working 
capital and finance expansion, have 
found it necessary to borrow huge sums 
of “new money”. Last year U. S. Rub- 
ber sold some $64-million of new serial 
notes and debentures. Goodyear also 
issued $64-million of fixed-interest se- 
curities, and Goodrich $10-million of 
new bonds, 


FTC STUDIES TIRE DISCOUNTS 


For years, independent tire dealers 
have been prodding Washington to 
poke into manufacturers’ discounts. ‘The 
independents allege that the big tire 
makers favor (1) their own retail out- 
lets, (2) oil companies’ outlets, and (3) 
big truck-fleet owners. 

This week the complaints finally 
brought official action. The Federal 
Trade Commission ordered the Big 
Four tire makers (U. S., Firestone, Good- 
year, and Goodrich) to file confidential 
price and sales data in 30 days. FTC’s 
aim: To determine whether Big Four 
discounts tend to promote monopoly at 
the retail level. 
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CHALLINGE: 


TO 10,000 “FOLKS FROM MISSOURI” 


to write on, walk on, smear beautiful 
Stainproof VARLAR~and prove it’s the most 


amazing wall covering ever known! 





Varlar is so enduring it can be washed 25,000 
times—and still look new! Incredible, but true! 
Tests by impartial laboratories—tests in actual us- 
age—prove that oil, ink, grease, mercurochrome, jam, 
crayon, syrup, candy, vinegar, pencil, lipstick, hot 
kitchen grease, dirt accumulation—sTAINS OF ALL 
KINDS—easily, quickly wash off Varlar with ordinary 
soap and water. 


More than that—Varlar keeps its first-day beauty 
through 25,000 washings! Its stainproofness lasts for 
life . . . because it goes clear through! No coatings to 
crack, peel or discolor. 


Here, certainly, is the ultimate in lasting new wall 
beauty—for Varlar is as practical as it is stunning. 
Varlar resists water, fire and vermin while cutting 
maintenance costs in homes, hospitals, restaurants, 
schools and hotels. 


But don’t take our word for it. Make your own 
tests—see the proof. Send this handy coupon for a 
sample of Varlar. Write on it, smudge it, even walk 
on it. Watch it come clean with plain soap and water. 
Comes in 92 gorgeous styles! It goes up easily as 
wallpaper. Send coupon now. 


. MAKE THIS AMAZING TEST NOW! 

(lover BY/0e Sut Enduring BoadTy —— 

VARLAR, Inc., Dept. BW-38 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
I’m skeptical, but willing to be shown. So send 

my sample of Varlar and I'll make my own tests, 

I enclose 10c to cover handling and mailing. 


VARLAR 


Le ae 
; 


IF tars 
It took 9 years of scientific 
research to perfect Varlar. Now 
ifs ready to revolutionize interior 
decorating. New use of plastics 
achieves striking new depth in 
designs .. . life-like colors never 
before possible. 





Styled by world’s foremost! 
artists and wallpaper designers, 
Now available in 92 beautiful 
styles for every need, every color 
scheme ... in weaves, plaids, 
stripes, florals, pictorials, pastel 
tiles and two-tone tints. 





Stainproof Wall Covering 
VARLAR, Inc. Address... 
Division of UniieD Wauimarer Chicago City, 




















garden fence again. 
ber Zeb? 
Warwick was opened. 


stripes on his body. 


of Warwick growth. 





That rascal Zeb! He has jumped the 
He’s always getting 
info the garden and eating corn, Remem- 
He’s the little Zebra that was 
born the same day that the Bank of 
He grew differ- 
ently from other zebras. See those uneven 
First Zeb was all 
white around the mid-section, but every 
December 3st a stripe appeared and it 
was always the same length as the Bank 








ZEBRA’S STRIPES measure Bank of Warwick’s growth 


Bank Takes Lid Off Promotion 


The Bank of Warwick’s zebra, seed catalog, and other 
unorthodox devices jolt staid Tidewater Virginia—but pay off. 


Banks are often twitted for their 
stodgy dignity. Critics point to build- 
ings that resemble mortuaries: tellers’ 
cages that suggest jail cells; and inert 
advertising and publicity that reach a 
zenith in the drab decimals of the an- 
nual report. 

(his year the critics can cite the 

1947 report of the Bank of Warwick, 
Hilton Village, Va., as a sharp break 
with this whiskered tradition. 
e Seed Catalog—The statement 
being distributed appears in the guise 
of a seed catalog. ‘The cover shows only 
rabbit admiring a giant red 
beet. Financial items inside are 
nished with tomatoes, watermelons, 
beans, and peppers. The stripes of a 
zebra provide a bar chart which meas 
ures the bank’s yearly growth (picture, 
above). 

(he employees turn up dressed as 


now 


a white 
gar- 


gardeners. Photographs show the book 


86 


keepers “digging in” their records with 
shovels, the tellers “raking in the 
dough” with other tools. And cashier 
B. E. Rhodes, the spark plug of this 
exceptional institution, pushes a hand 
cultivator (picture, right). 

Financial elders of nearby Newport 
News may wince at these masquerades. 
But they have to admit that the War- 
wick bank is doing all right. Cash and 
U. S. bonds total $983,755. Loans 
total $1,483,618, checking accounts 
$1,376.539, all resources $2,492,015. 
Surplus and undivided profits are $65,- 
720. This showing is made on $75,000 
capital. 

e Idea—Because of the bank’s glorif- 
cation of vegetables in this year’s state- 
ment, outsiders might assume that the 
Bank of Warwick serves a truck grow- 
ing center. Actually the community 
of 10,000 is nearly all residential. ‘The 
bank’s loans go to small business, on 


real estate; or they are personal advai 
for consumer capital goods. 

The seed catalog is merely a Rh 
idea for avoiding the cold approac| 
unadorned statistics and gaining ac 
ance. Of the catalog he says: “‘It : 
on the same shelf with the delux< 
tion of the mail-order catalog, 
trusted almanac, the tattered Web 
and the dogeared telephone book.’ 

Each year the bank builds its fi 
cial statement around some such ; 
able theme. Examples: (1) the ci: 
with a cover showing a small boy 
tering a line of elephants; (2) roma: 
with only a rose on the jacket; 
dreams and ambitions, symbolized 
reflections in a crystal ball. 

e Young Bank—Only a young ba 
with young management, could 

away with such unorthodox practi 
—particularly in staid Tidewater \ 
ginia. 

Hilton Village began as a housing 
development for World War I sh 
yard workers. In 1941 a group of you 
professional and businessmen, with 
eye on the war in Europe and tly 
town’s increasing population, founded 
the first bank. 

The board of directors was_ typical 
It included a lawyer, architect, realto 
fuel dealer, bus company executive, and 
—of course—undertaker. ‘The founders 
followed precedent in choosing a presi 
dent. Usually it’s a local doctor o: 
lawyer: In this case it was popular Di 
Guy C. Amory. 

Not one of them knew beans about 
banking. So in 1942 they made Rhodes 
cashier. He has run the show eve 
since. 

e Flair for Promotion—Rhodes is 3 
and looks even younger. He is Vii 
ginia-born, son of a general storekeepc1 
He studied business administration at 











CASHIER RHODES shows annual report 
readers how he cultivates new business 
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Vir ADMITTED ASSETS 
a Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . . . . « © © © © «© «© «© © +) $ 26,330,163.87 
the ’ NS SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 59,492,297.55 
nip E Other Bonds and Stocks .. . aay ed 5 colth bobs, Ja a a eo eee 64,539,027.59 
ung = Investments in Associated Companies" Gace ee iG Nic ‘ge © ce “A fe ce as 24,963,562.47 
an Real Estate . . CS rea ner RT re tare eS Pere 3,984,382.15 
thy Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 Days Due OO ieee ad sdb, G4 To eae oe 9,904,935.42 
ded Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . . . . . . . 1 se ew ee et ee 2.796,195.95 
EE UNE DS Dear ee ee et ee oe ot a Ge oe ee 1,886,092.82 
cal 4 ‘Total Aamitted: Assets... . 5. 0 6 eS eee oe) wo ee SI eee 
te LIABILITIES 
= E meeeree Son Uneermed Proemiems « . 2. 60+ 4 2 3 cs 0 6 eo ts te oe « 6G OLAS MES 
“ & EE ONE NONI CD 3g POE PCC EPC aeY ae eae a er ge rT nee ca 23,904,922.00 
ad Reserve for Taxes . St lcgt rc eee ee ater ng 3,720,000.00 
org Liabilities Under Contracts with War r Shipping Administration . . . . 1. ee 3,718,542.91 
Dr. i Reinsurance Reserves . .. . ei the Sgt WAL ake BL ON gr hg 1,650.557.00 
; nC NII seen (gr “gs gti cg CURR Eeg TO we ee Sm Cee a a ei 2,746,852.05 
out 7 Total Liabilities Except Capital . . . 2.03 «2 «0 1s Ohbbyo1 4,909.96 
des @ a rae ae ka aa a i mere 
ver Surplus .. . a Saar ereee er 
Surplus as Regards Pelteyhuolilers wg. BEE ee ghee i) ae cp. ee Seagate et ay 
as 6§ SBN a V is. once ah 4B ee a a ae le a PEE Le ee Se ee 
boa NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,391,045.38 amortized value and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement 
er. are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements 
at of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Canadian Assets and Liabilities have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. 
DIRECTORS 
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Trucks Carry More Profit-Pounds, Less 
Deadweight, with Reynolds Aluminum Bodies 


HE fact that aluminum weighs only 4 as much as steel is the 

first big advantage...one you can’t get around. But there are 

more reasons why enterprising truck operators are increasing profits 

and cutting operating costs with Reynolds Aluminum Truck Bodies. 

These bodies are assembled from standard parts, to your choice of 

many designs. A distributor near you can do the job promptly, so 
you won't have a chassis investment standing idle. 

These same parts are interchangeable. A section can be quickly 
replaced, so that “time out” for repairs is cut to a minimum. 

There are savings in maintenance, too. Rust-proof aluminum needs 
no painting, weathers attractively, cleans easily. 

And the weight saving goes much farther than increased payload. 
You'll find it reflected in a long-range lowering of fuel and tire 
costs, engine and chassis repair expense, 

Write for name of nearest distributor. Reynolds Metals Company, 
Truck and Trailer Division, 2000 South 
9th St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


The lightweight champions of the roag* 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM TRUCK BODIES 





William & Mary, later worked on ty 
small-town banks. 

He has an instinct for human tre] 

tions. Christened Binns Ellis Rhod 
he usually signs himself Dyck Rhod 
because it’s an attention-getter. He ; 
more interested in meetings on ban 
advertising and public relations than 1: 
the gatherings of the august America: 
Bankers Assn. 
e Stunts—Some of his promotion stunt 
flabbergast the old school. When hi 
bank passed the million mark in re 
sources, Rhodes’ ad chortled: “Oh boy 
We've put on our first long pants.’ 
Another catch line—“Here’s a good 
steer’’—was flanked by a bull’s head. 

His mail promotion is arresting, too 
A “Dear Santa Claus” letter, to 15 
prime prospects, ended with @ whimsi 
cal plea for their business. (It landed 
seven of them.) Another letter pic 
tured a man with a string on his fin- 
gers; it was a deft needle to debtors: 
“Just a little reminder—according to ou 
records on the close of business today 
you had a little note due.” 

Rhodes writes all his own ad copy 
and draws some of the illustrations. 

e Daring—It took nerve as well as origi 
nality for Rhodes to keep his bank 
open on state hodidays dedicated to 
such southern heroes as Jefferson Davis, 
Robert E. Lee, and Thomas Jefferson. 

When he thinks that a loan is ques- 

tionable, young Dyck Rhodes can focus 
as cold an eye as the next banker. He 
believes that a bank has a moral respon 
sibility to its clients. Thus he recently 
refused to let a perfectly good risk bor- 
row $3,000 for a car. His reason: It 
was too much money for this man to 
spend. And for ethical reasons he op 
posed a loan to one of his largest de- 
positors who wanted to go into the 
jukebox business. 
e@ Jukebox for Patrons—Not that 
Rhodes has anything against jukeboxes. 
In fact, he likes them—out of their usual 
shady environment. Taking a cue from 
Muzak, he bought a beat-up jukebox 
for a song and had it fixed up. Now 
the soft strains of semiclassics soothe 
the bank’s waiting depositors. 


TAX CUT IN DENVER 


* Denver’s city council has good news 
for local taxpayers: The 1% city sales 
tax (BW —Feb.7’48,p46) will end com- 
pletely on next Dec. 31. Meanwhile, 
the council eased the burden while it 
lasts; effective immediately, the tax will 
begin with a 44¢ purchase rather than 
at 19¢, and there will be no tax on 
foods. 

Miller’s Groceteria Co., operator of 
1] big supermarkets, announced it 
would give a 1% discount on nonfood 
purchases. City law forbids the mer- 
chant to absorb the tax, but no action 
is expected against the discount plan. 
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If carpentry is your hobby... 


The tools on your bench are A-No. 1. 
You chose them—you like them. 
E You find that you do finer work with 


3 the equipment you prefer. 


: lf typing 


The typewriter on your desk would be 
the World's No, 1—a Royal. 

Why not see that the business tools 
your secretaries use are the best. Sup- 
ply them with Royals. Typewriters they 
prefer using. Typewriters that turn out 
the best work! 


























Surveys make Royal blush! 
Popularity! Just see how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that the preference for 
Royals equals the combined preference for the next three 
leading typewriters. Your typists will do more work. better 
work on machines they prefer using. 

Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving features 
on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. That’s why 
Royals are preferred. That’s why they result in higher pro- 
duction per machine! 

Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 
stand up... spend more time on the job, less time out for 
repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 


typewriter investment! 
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NEW YORK 
OFFICE 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


S$} 5 MONTHLY 


List YOUR NAME ond PHONE NUMBER 
in the New York Telephone Directory. 
Enjoy every advantage of a New York 
Office staffed by able, competent tele- 
phone secretaries. 

We onswer your calls—24 hours a day. 
We act as your secretary, answer ques- 
tions, quote prices, note and forward 
leads, etc. 


You have a prominent and distinctive 
Fifth Avenue address opposite Radio City 


THE MARKETS 





How Commodity Prices Stand Now 








—ideal for mail and ‘phone inquiries. 
| For a superior Telephone Message Serv- 
ice of any kind—WRITE TODAY for fur- 


ther particulars. 





TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, INC. 





| J. J. Freke-Hoyes, President 


595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Anyone who can read numbers up to 
ten and understand the simple divisions, 
can open a Hancock Flo-Control Valve to 
give an exact predetermined flow through 
the lines. Where controlled flow is desir- 
able, these valves are invaluable. Guess- 
work eliminated. Other methods are 
obsolete! Setting can be as fine as a hun- 
dredth turn of the wheel. And with this 
amazing control, you get ““Hancock”’ qual- 
ity —and utmost economy. Specify Han- 
cock Flo-Control Valves. Write for details. 





MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 
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January February This % Loss 

PRIMARY SPOT MARKET High Low Week Recoverec! 
RG ees fee, wa eie'ee S$ 26 $$ 2 8 OTS 2.4% 
ee ee 460 395 408 20.0 
EG Ss SAP cab cue rine 270 260 260 none 
RIG Sun vcs cides stas s+ .214 .214 .214 as 
UN sia Cte os 2.808 1.975 2.325 42.0 
ONS | ESR Tree CR ae 359 314 339 55.6 
Ceeeee Wine... 0 5.6... 320 227 256 31.2 
Na iy oa o's s CEM Goa S bre 325 290 250 none 
DEN es oc hess 28.950 22.125 24.875 40.3 
Boone <i Ue bie wiads 290 .208 ws) ey by) 
INS ek oy Se wees 282 215 215 none 
SN gc bio. o'y we 8.950 7.680 7.680 none 
NT TN oa ia wane bs Peed 230 198 201 9.4 
I I IR io we ak ge 39.500 38.250 39.000 60.0 
Sa ne ener as re 32.250 26.750 27.250 9.1 
Ninn 5 oc aiy-s-s k's. hae wa elem .063 .054 055 hil 
IRS peers > .278 178 200 §=©22.0 
cece dcaedwivavsces 3.065 2.295 2.445 19.5 


Commodities Find 


New Level 


Prices establish a new trading range after the big break. 
They'll go up or down from here without much relation to where 
they stood before. No signs yet of kickback on business. 


The commodity price break was one 
month old this week. But it’s still too 
early to tell whether there is going to 
be any real kickback on general business. 

So far there haven’t been any sig- 

nificant signs of trouble. ‘True, two of 
the most important business indicators 
-—carloadings and the steel rate—took 
sharp drops in February. But that can 
be explained by the weather. Commod- 
ity prices ‘had little to do with it ex- 
cept that some grain may have been 
held back in hope. of better prices. 
When the cold and snow let up, to- 
ward the end of last month, both in- 
dexes started to snap back. 
e Big Backing—As a matter of fact, the 
steel rate doesn’t mean much as a 
barometer of business activity these 
days. The backed-up demand for metal 
is so great that the steel industry prob- 
ably would be the last place where a 
slow-down in general business would 
show up. The operating rate at the 
present is simply a measure of the mills’ 
ability to get out the production. It is 
not an indication of the demand for 
their products. 

In the commodity markets them- 


selves, the first rush of panicky liquida- 
tion has spent itself. Prices have leveled 
off. Some have even rallied sharply. But 
there are no signs that the markets will 
o back up to the dizzy levels that pre- 
vailed before the break. In other words, 
traders accept the February break as a 
fundamental scale-down in values; they 
are in a new trading area, ready to move 
according to the way things develop 
from now on. 
e Steel—Percentagewise, steel scrap at 
Chicago has staged the biggest recovery 
since the drop last month (table), But 
that’s a statistical freak. The drop itself 
was so smal] that steel men don’t attach 
any significance to it—even though there 
is nothing they would like better than 
a sign that the scrap situation is begin- 
ning to straighten out. 

Cotton also has made an impressive 
comeback, statistically. But it wasn’t one 
of the leaders in the February price 
break. The cotton market hit its peak 
way back in 1946; when the grains 
broke last month, it showed only sym- 
pathetic weakness. 

e Meats—Hog prices had recoverd about 
40% of their losses by the middle of 
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this week; steers had come back 9%. 
[his puts the prices of the two meats 
much closer together than they were 
before the break. At the January highs, 
steers sold for about $3.30 a hundred- 
weight more than hogs. At the Febru- 
ary low, this difference had widened to 
$4.60 or so. Now, it has closed up to 
about $2.38. 

Among the grains, corn has made the 

most dramatic comeback. It has re- 
covered about 42% of its loss. 
e Sympathetic Drop—F rom a statistical 
standpoint, this makes sense. ‘The break 
in grains was touched off by the im- 
provement in the outlook for wheat, but 
it was corn that took the biggest price 
losses on the way down. 

On a supply-and-demand basis, there 

is no reason why cash corn or near-term 
futures should be any cheaper now than 
they were a month ago, before the 
break. It was the pressure on wheat 
that sent them. down. For the distant 
futures, of course, there is the question 
of how next year’s crop will turn out. 
A bumper corn harvest next fall might 
play hob with prices because the live- 
stock population is too small this season 
to eat a)) that feed. 
e Caution on Wheat—Wheat prices 
have pulled up about 20% from the 
lows. Incidentally, it’s worth remember- 
ing that the 1948 wheat crop still is a 
long way from being in the elevators. 
A bad turn in the weather, either here 
or abroad, could change the picture 
overnight (page 19). There is still the 
chance of a killing freeze, or of damage 
from the heaving action of alternate 
freezing and thawing. And when spring 
comes, you can start to worry about 
floods, rust damage, dust, and excessive 
heat. 

Industrial raw materials, generally 
speaking, have been the strongest com- 
modities. And .in the industrial list, 
nonferrous metal prices have been un- 
wavering. Not only has demand _ te- 
mined strong, but it is not unlikely that 
some customers have been buying a lit- 
tle beyond needs for fear of a mine and 
smelter strike this spring. 


Working Capital Sets Record 


Working capital of all domestic cor- 
orations, excluding banks and _ insur- 
ance companies, reached a record high 
‘f $60.4-billion on Sept. 30, 1947. On 
that date, the Securities & Exchange 
Commission said this week, current as- 
sets totaled $110.7-billion, current lia- 
bilities only $50.3-billion. 

Stacked up alongside prewar figures, 
SEC’s estimate of the overall liquid po- 
sition makes an extraordinary showing. 
l'or example: Back in 1939 net working 
capital of all corporations came to only 
$24.5-billion; it had grown to only 
$32.3-billion by the time of Pearl Har- 
bor, despite added defense business. 
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© Cash and Governments—Last fall bus- 
iness had cash and government bond 
holdings of $35.2-billion—enough, all by 
themselves, to cover 70% of current lia- 
bilities. In 1939 only $13-billion of 
such assets were held; they equaled only 
43.3% of quick payables. The figure for 
the end of 1941 was $17.9-billion, or 
44%. 

Last September business had on tap 
approximately $2.20 of current assets to 
cover each $1 of current debt. In the 
1939-41 period, the ratio was about 
$1.80 to $1. 
© Postwar Change—lf you compare last 
fall’s figures with the 1945 year end, 
however, the picture isn’t so bright. 

‘True, net working capital at the close 

of that year was only $51.8-billion. But 
cash and governments came to $42.6- 
billion—some 21% larger than last fall. 
The two items were enough to cover 
95% of current liabilities two years ago, 
compared with last September's 70% 
ratio. 
e Rise—Inventories and accounts re- 
ceivable make up the difference. Be- 
tween the end of 1945 and last fall, 
inventories jumped nearly 50%—from 
$27-billion to almost $40-billion. Re- 
ceivables went up 37% from $24.6-bil- 
lion to $33.8-billion. 

This combination—a drop in cash and 
governments and a rise in inventories 
and receivables—points up a significant 
trend: High postwar operating costs and 
expansion programs have forced busi 
ness to dip into its wartime savings. 
This has been taking place despite rec- 
ord-breaking earnings (of which 50% 
to 60% have been retained to bolster 
liquid assets), and despite corporate flo- 
tations of securities. 
¢ What to Watch—As yet there’s noth- 
ing alarming in the overall working 
capital picture. But these figures point 
up a trend that should be watched care- 
fully by investors and businessmen. His- 
tory has proved too often that only cash 
and government bond holdings repre- 
sent really liquid assets in times of 
trouble. Inventories, and even receiv- 
ables that normally are of prime qual- 
ity, have been known to get awfully 
sticky on occasions. 











Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago 14g0 Ago 

Stocks 
Industrial 139.0 137.3 143.4 149.0 
Railroad 420 41.4 43.3 463 
Utility . 64.9 64.6 67.7 78.9 


Bonds 
Industrial 119.3 119.3 119.4 123 
Railroad. 103.5 103.1 104.5 114. 
Utility 114.3 114.1 114.0 111 





Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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@ In every kind of business, large 
and small, American business firms 
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NEKOOSA MIMEO NEKOOSA DUPLICATOR 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards. Wisconsin 
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THE FACADE OF AN IDEA FACTORY which, in 25 years, has become a monument to the journalism of Henry Luce 


Time, Inc: In 25 Years, a Publishing Empire 


Youths’ dream is now leading U.S. magazine business. Its 
success rests on fresh journalism, effective sales—and Henry Luce. 


Time, Inc. (pronounced _ tie-mink) 
has been in production 25 years this 
week, 

On Mar. 3, 1923, it offered an in- 
different public 12,000 copies of its 
initial product: TIME, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine. It also offered adver- 
tisers space in the new publication. Its 
earliest space rates made the line on 
which Henry R. Luce’s name appeared 
as editor worth 38¢. ‘Today that line, 
printed in all of the company’s four 
magazines, is worth $52.08. That is a 
3,700% increase in value of ‘‘Editor- 
in-Chief . . . Henry R. Luce.” Yet it 
is one of the least astronomical of ‘Time, 
Inc., statistics. 

e The Figures—Here are some of the 
first-magnitude figures: 
e The total monthly circulation of 


92 


Time, Life, Fortune, and Architectural 
Forum tops 30,500,000. 

e The readership (purchasers plus pass- 
along readers) of each single issue of 
l’ortune is claimed to be 1,256,915; of 
Time, 3,300,000; of Life, 26,000,000. 

eTime, Inc.’s four publications con- 
tained 18,145 pages in 1947, of which 
10,635 were ads. 

e In 1946, Time, Inc.’s gross was $95,- 
955,168. 

e In 1947, readers and advertisers paid 
out more than $100-million to see, or 
be seen in, Life alone. This made the 
|2-year-old property the first magazine 
in publishing history to break into nine 
figures. 

¢ Burning Conviction—The original 
idea from which this industrial giant 
grew belonged to two Yale students of 


the class of 1920. They had been to- 
gether in prep school, in the Student 
Army Training Corps, and in extracur- 
ricular journalistic activities. They 
both possessed a burning conviction 
that “people were not well enough in- 
formed and something should be done 
about it.” In their final year of college, 
feeding each other’s hopes and dreams, 
they made up their minds that they 
would start “the paper.” The two young 
men were Briton Hadden and Henry 
Luce. 

They figured they needed $100,000 of 
working capital. to begin. Neither was 
wealthy; but they knew people, through 
college friendships, who did have 
money. Although nominally working 
or engaged in graduate study for the 
next two years, their chief occupation 
was collecting cash. It came hard. Al- 
together, they got $86,000 in dribs and 
drabs. Then they gave up on fund 
raising, rented a roach-ridden Manhat- 
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IN DEPARTMENT STORES.. 


Yes, businesses of every typeare reporting 
savings in this range after mechanizing 
their accounting with National Account- 
ing Machines. These savings often paid 
for the whole installation the first year— 
and then ran on indefinitely! Some of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


these concerns were large; but others em- 
ployed only 50 or less. Could you cut 
costs correspondingly? Let your local 
National representative check your set- 
up, and report to you specifically. No 
cost or obligation of any kind. 





CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Get more “kick” 
out of 


the 
years 


after 
50 


Noted family physician shows you how 
to feel young—despite the calendar! 


It’s all in knowing how. Knowing how to pre- 
pare mentally and physically—right now. Know- 
ing how to look over troubles instead of into them 
—how to pace your living—-how to relax and en- 
joy yourself, This is the key to zestful living 
you'll find in this book. 


just Out 
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The Years 
After 
50 


by 
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Wingate 
Johnson 


Price $2.00 





Whether you're on the sunny or shady side of 
50, here’s a sure-fire aid to happy, healthful years. 








It provides sufficient medical info tion and ad- 
Vice to give you a clear understanding of bodily 
functions—of what causes breakdown of vital ma- 
chinery-—of what steps you can take now to ward 


off trouble. 

On the “peace of mind” side, Dr. Johnson comes 
ip with a good deal of common sense about en- 
joying life instead of scaring yourself out of years. 

} 
He explains away a good many of the bugaboos 
that put a damper en your activities 1¢ helps you 
: : 

take in stride the inevitable problems that crop up 
with the years. 

Whether you are 40, 50, or 60—worried about blood 
pressure, loss of vigor, mental backsliding, or other 
problems that approach man and woman with ad 


vancing years—-let this outstanding book direct 
you along the route to healthful, useful living. Its 
sensible advice can save you many dollars in 


loctors’ fees; its practical philosophy of living will 
pay off in the peace of mind that enables you to 
old graci‘fully, 


10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
Mail this handy coupon today! 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
ry $2 St N. ¥ a wee 8 
Send me Johnson's The Years After 50 f 0 days’ 
¢ examination. In 10 days I \ eith 
), plus af nts postage eturn the book 
paid Postage paid on cash ord 
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Position RW 6-48 
($2.50 in Canada; order from McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canada Lid., i2 Richmond St., &., Toronto 1) 
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tan loft for an editorial office, and copy- 
righted the name, Time. 

e Bright Young Men—Around Luce and 
Hadden as they launched their under- 
taking gathered a small, enthusiastic 
group of young men. Among them were 
some whose then-unknown names were 
later to have a distinction in their own 
right. These were Stephen Vincent 
Benet and Archibald MacLeish the 
poets, and John Farrar the book pub- 
lisher. 

Also of prenatal vintage with Time 

were two who still have very large 
places in the organization. ‘These are 
Manfred Gottfried, until five years ago 
managing editor of ‘Time and now chief 
of foreign correspondents; and Roy E. 
Larsen, Time’s first circulation manager, 
now president of Time, Inc. 
e News Digest—E sentially, ‘Time began 
as a “digest’’ magazine, Disguised as it 
may have been, and only faintly under- 
stood by its own creators, it nevertheless 
was one of the first in an almost sure- 
fire editorial formula. It was not only 
a selective digest of the week’s news; 
it also interpreted that news. 

It is still both of these things, yet it 
has changed: in producing more news 
of its own for digest purposes, in style 





and treatment, and in emphasizing 1 
tertainment as well as instruction for t! 
reader. 

e Slow Start—Time was not an insta: 
success. For several years, Luce an 
Hadden could not afford to pay the: 
selves more than $30 a week. Pu 
lishers Information Bureau lists Time 
gross advertising revenue for 1923 
$14,635. From this must be deduct« 
the 15% advertising agency commi 
sion and discounts for frequency inse 
tions. The latter generally averag: 
around 6% in the trade. 

For 1924 the P.I.B. figure is $52 

827; for 1925, $129,074. This is fai 
from sensational; yet through 1927 th: 
figures did have a comfortable way of 
about doubling themselves every 12 
months. 
e Trouble—But 1928 was different. Th« 
rate of growth of advertising revenuc 
dropped sharply. And Hadden, 31 
years old, died of a strep throat—a cas 
ualty of overwork and of the delayed 
development of penicillin. When Luce 
took full command, Time still had a 
dubious future. 

But by 1930 it was beyond any doubt 
a going concern. ‘That year it printed 
2,361 pages for a circulation of over 


PRESIDENT Roy E. Larsen guides Time, Inc.’s lucrative business operation 
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a tummies of growing youngsters 
seem constantly empty—a void that 
clamors for energy-building foods. 
Today scores of foods, fortified by 
vitamins, deliver the concentrated nu- 
triment that builds stronger bones, 
healthier tissues, sounder teeth for 
sturdier, infection-resisting bodies. 
Precious Vitamin A, for example, 
made under DPI high vacuum distilla- 
tion, added to margarine enables the 
makers to guarantee pre-determined unit- 
standards of nutriment value the year 


around. 





But many things other than vita- 
mins, hormones, and medicinals are 
today being researched under high 
vacuum techniques. Industries in the 
broad fields of foods, chemicals, 
métallurgy, petroleum, electron’cs, 
optotechnics, cosmetics, plastics, are 
exploring high vacuum distillation 
fractionating, dehydration and fusion, 
to improve products, decrease costs or 
convert waste materials into valuable 
commodities. 

High vacuum may return millions 
industries—dis- 


of dollars to these 


Manbtfacturers of Molecular Stills and High Vacuum Equipment; Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins 


and other Concentrates for Science and Industry 





cover invaluable benefits to humanity 


in better health, better living. 
For information on high vacuun 


and its commercial application, write 


Distusatrion Propucrs, Inc. 
739 Ridge Road West « Rochester 13, N. Y. 








HIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 


AND ENGINEERING 
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... Maybe a New Public Building 


N one of 80 scientifically controlled operations portland 
cement is made in giant rotary kilns at incandescent heat— 

2700 degrees F. Portland cement is the basic ingredient in 
concrete, which is used to build such public buildings as the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, shown above. 

For schools, hospitals, apartment houses, factories and other 
public buildings, concrete produces at low annual cost struc- 
tures that are durable, firesafe and beautiful. 

Homes of concrete are also durable and firesafe and pro- 
vide a lifetime of comfortable living. Their reasonable first 
cost, long life and small maintenance expense ensure low- 
annual-cost shelter. 

In rural America thousands of concrete buildings and im- 
provements enable farmers to keep herds and flocks healthy 
and to produce vitally needed food for domestic and overseas 
demands at lower labor cost. 

All over the nation portland cement concrete pavements are 
saving taxpayers’ money and rendering long years of service 
at low annual cost. 

Whatever you plan to build—a school, a home, a sewer 
system, a farm building, an expressway, a factory—choose 
concrete, the real low-annual-cost construction material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 3a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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300,000 and had an advertising gro 
of just under $3-million. 

e Climb—The depression dealt light 
with Time. The only year in whi 
it lost ground was 1932, and then n 
enough to worry about. And it ney 
took even that serious a backward st 
again. Its latest available average circ 
lation figure is 1,586,015; P.I.B. repor: 
its 1947 advertising revenue as $23,142 

595. 

A property as great as Time wou 
be central in any other publishing hous 
Only Time, Inc., has another propert 
which almost literally dwarfs ‘Tim: 
That, of course, is Life. The onl 
records left for Life to challenge ar 
those it made itself the year before. 

e Life Begins—Launched in 1936, Lif 
was an immediate success—but it wa 
such a gargantuan offspring that it al 
most killed its parent as well as itself 
Before its appearance, Luce had an 
nounced: “We have earmarked $1-mil 
lion to see Life to success or into an 
honorable grave.” 

The new publication’s advertising 











TIME PUBLISHER: James Linen III, 36 
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LIFE PUBLISHER: Andrew Heiskell, 32 
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rates had been set in anticipation of a 
© mall and steadily enlarging circulation. 
© At the very outset, demand for it went 
hevond the capacities of any available 
printing presses to supply. Advertisers 
 ‘ushed in for what the company con- 
siders in retrospect “one of the most 
unprecedented free rides in American 
© publishing history.’ Vhe bills for paper 
ind ink alone took every penny of the 
magazine’ s revenues, : 

e Life Saver—When the first million 
dollars were used up, the company 
tossed in another million; then another, 
md another, and another. ‘The sub- 
sidies shook Time, Inc., to its founda- 
tion. Altogether, over $5-million was 
spent to keep Life from dying of suc- 





me =«(CCSS. 

we lo save its life, Time, Inc., had to 
© co into the papermaking business. ‘The 
high-quality paper that Life needed just 
yvasn’t made in big enough quantities 
it a practical cost. In 1937, Life 
© needed 73,600,000 pounds of it; in 
5 + 1939, its requirements were 121,600,- 
00 pounds, ‘Ihe company acquired a 
arge financial interest in Champion 
Paper & Fibre, had that producer con- 
struct new mills for Life. 
e Skyrocket—The phenomenally success- 
ful Life had an operating loss of $749,- 
000 in 1938; but by that time its drag 
vas not so great that the other publi- 
cations could not carrv it easily. ‘Time, 
Inc., showed a net profit of $1,129,000 
for the year. And by 1939, Life could 
carry the rest of the company and more 
besides. In three short vears, it had 
moved to second place in advertising 
linage in the weekly magazine field—and 
fF) advertisers were beginning to pay rates 
f equivalent to the circulation they were 
getting. Circulation income as early as 
1938 was greater than for any other 
weekly in the world. 

For 1947, Life’s advertising revenue 
P.I.B.) was $75,872,312. Adding cir- 
culation income to that brings its gross 
over $103-million. Nothing before in 
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FORTUNE PUBLISHER: W. D. Geer, 43 
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YOU CAN CUT 
YOUR 
TURNING COSTS 


your lathes have the 
Power, Rigidity and 
Spindle Speeds to 
use Carbide Tools 
effectively 






for instance... 


Note the power and speed required to 
turn the two principal diameters of this 
SAE-1020 steel part, machined with 
carbide tools on a Jones & Lamson 
No. 5 Ram Type Turret Lathe. Two cuts 
taken simultaneously on the A and B 
diameters at 305 SFM WITH .OIS” 
FEED, require 15 HORSEPOWER. The 
second cut on the B diameter at 257 
SFM and .O15” FEED, requires 18 shown, in 7 MINUTES, floor to floor — 
HORSEPOWER. This piece is machined _ twice as fast as with high speed steel 
from cut off stock to the dimensions cutting tools. 


YOU CANNOT COMPETE with production like this with 
machines less powerful, less rigid. 

Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes guarantee your investment. They 
anticipate the future in metal turning. They are built with great 
reserves of ruggedness. They are powered to meet even more 
than today’s requirements for the effective use of carbide tools. 
Let a Jones & Lamson engineer study your turning operations. 
He wili be able to make recommendations that will improve 
your profit picture. He has for others. 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY 

Springfield, Vermont, U.S. A. 

Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic 
Lathes - Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines + Automatic Thread Grinders - Optical 


Comparators - Automatic Opening Threading Dies and 
Chasers - Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 


Jones & Lamson Lathes 


ARE POWERED ror CARBIDE 
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Business 
KR. C.Allen ETH bites 


give you more for your money 


PROMPT DELIVERIES ell 10-KEY ELECTRIC 
Ce CALCULATOR 


* Does not require trained 
operator - only 10 keys for 
fast, accurate touch system. 

* Adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
and divides - fully auto- 
matic division. 

* Fast set-up, easy clearance, 

* All factors visible while 
problem is being solved. 

* Occupies less desk - top 
space than a letterhead. 


For authorized R. C. Allen 


R C Gillon Sales and Service, consult 


=BUSINESS the yellow popes of sila 
. = MACHINES = telephone directory. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N.W. © Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


ADDING MACHINES - 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 





ye. LOOK where you will in Science, 
; Industry and Commerce... you will 
find, among the big names, men who 

were born and trained in Kansas. 
Then look into Kansas schools, 
colleges and laboratories and you 
will find men who are authorities 


Ys a 
y on Chemurgy, synthetics techniques, 
\ ( plastics and light metals. 
now how! 


And in Kansas industrial plants 
and shops you find men skilled and 
experienced in modern fabrication 
and production methods. Men able 
and available to turn your pay rolls 
into profits. 

Yes, Kansans know how. Kansas 
labor and supervision are setting 
enviable records for industries already 
established here. That’s why new 
industries are moving in... why it’s 
worth your while to consider Kansas. 


ASK US FOR FACTS AND DATA PERTINENT TO YOUR IMMEDIATE 
AND FUTURE USE. YOUR REQUEST WILL MEET WITH 


UNDERSTANDING ATTENTION. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


KANSAS Lt 812-A HARRISON STREET e TOPEKA, KANSAS 
MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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publishing history has ever come c] 
to that. 

Life did it by carrying the Time {.:. 
mula a long step forward: Give an 4. 
creasingly literate country, reluctant to 
read, a digest that: (1) stimulates aid 
entertains, (2) requires no great effort 
to absorb, and (3) appears too import: .t 
to miss. ‘Taken to its ultimate, that 
formula means pictures. 
¢ Other Properties—In addition to Tinie 
and Life, Time, Inc.’s properties in- 
clude Fortune, Architectural Forum, 
the March of Time, real estate, coat- 
ing mills, and research laboratories (for 
printing and paper processing’ experi- 
ments). 

In 1946, the paper properties were 
sold to St. Regis Paper Co. under an 
arrangement which assures the pub- 
lishers of adequate sources of supply. 

e Fortune Starts—Fortune was founded 
in 1930—in part as a salvage operation. 
lime writers assigned to business and 
finance stories were producing each 
week about ten columns for each one 
that could be squeezed into the book. 
Fortune already existed on Time’s over- 
set galleys before Luce concluded that 
business needed a literature of its own. 

Of all the ideas that went into the 
Fortune formula, none struck the pub- 
lic as so extraordinary as the fact that 
it sold for $1 a copy—though the com- 
pany offered it on subscription only, at 
$10 a year. 

By 1934, Fortune’s advertising rev- 

enue (P.I.B.) went over the $1-million 
mark. Its latest figures show a 1947 
advertising gross of $4,656,702, a circu- 
lation of 251,383. 
e Architectural Forum—Time,  Inc., 
bought Architectural Forum in 1932. 
Up through 1939, the corporation tre- 
ported annually that the magazine failed 
to show a profit; then it stopped refer- 
ring specifically to its profit position. 
The presumption is that Time, Inc.’s 
almost magic moneymaking proclivity 
didn’t work with this publication. 

(It didn’t work with the short-lived 
Letters, either. That experiment was a 
publication which gave readers who 
wrote to Time a chance to see their 
letters and the letters of others in print. 
It was the only editorial project Time, 
Inc., really abandoned. Before that, 
the company had started, then sold to 
Raymond Rubicam, Tide, the advertis- 
ing trade paper. It now shows a tidy 
profit.) 

Time, Inc., explains its ownership of 
“Ark Forum” on the ground that it is 
more than a trade paper, that in making 
housing its editorial interest it focuses 
directly upon an important business- 
economic-social-political nexus. 

e The March of Time—The March of 
Time (MOT in Timese) put the com- 
pany into the movie business in 1935. 
An effort to marry the newsreel with the 
documentary film and produce a nat- 
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What do YOU 
make of it? 


Here’s a brand new chemical that’s ready to go 
to work for you! It was an outstanding feature 
at the recent Chemical Show in New York. 

It looks like water . . . it pours like molasses 
... it feels like glue... yet it’s an alcohol—the 
first high molecular-weight, primary alcohol 
ever to be commercially produced from rosin, 

This product of Hercules creative chemistry, 
known as hydroabietyl alcohol, is colorless, 
tacky, and—unlike more commonly used alco- 
hols—will not mix with water. Production of 
this alcohol at a new Hercules plant in Burling- 
ton, N. J., opens the door to many commercial! 
applications that heretofore have been possible 
on laboratory scale only. Some of the applica- 
tions are: protective coatings, adhesives, rubber 
compositions, textile sizes, detergents, and es- 
sential oil vehicles. 

Ask your technical staff to investigate this 
low-cost primary alcohol. For complete techni- 
cal details and a one-quart sample, write: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Jo f 2 4 OL Of BOR) 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 























FIGURES 
ARE 
FACTS 


COUNT EVERYTHING 
Hutomatically» pbccuratly 


Throughout your plant it pays to know “how 
much" or “how many".’ Productimeters in- 


stalled on your machines at production, as- 
sembly, or points of shipping will eliminate 


Send for Catalog No. 100. 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 


106 Orange St. 
Providence 3, .R. 1. 


all guesswork, 


1906 N. Buffum St, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 






Representatives in 
Principal Cities 











Our technicians work tirelessly to lick your 
pulverizing and dust collection problems 
and to see that they stay licked. 


Steeped i in a tradition which rejects the 
phrase “good enough”, they are schooled 
in the philosophy of constructive dissatis- 
faction . . . trained never to “let go” until 
they have given you a MEKRO-PULVER.- 
IZER, a MIKRO-ATO MIZER, or a 
MIKRO-COLLECTOR insuring the last 
word in the quality of your product and the 
very last pound in your potential volume. 


It costs you nothing to sample the 
thoroughness of these ef- , 
forts in your behalf. Simply YEARS 
send today for your copy SERVING 


of our Confidential Test J INDUSTRY | 
Grinding Data Sheet. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO=E sce 





Otte ER 


Also Makers. at ihe WIKRO-COLLECTOR 
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ON LIFE, picture sense is all-important: Wilson Hicks (seated), executive editor, discusses 
the week’s pictures with staff, contract, and free-lance cameramen 








ON TIME, the Thursday story conference starts the magazine’s week. Foreign news 


editor Max Ways threshes out story ideas and assignments with writers and researchers 


rative drama, MOT has made a distin- 
guished contribution to American cin- 
ema art. Just lately, MOT’s facilities 
have been offered for contract-made pic- 
tures. Among its clients are Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co., United Jewish Appeal, 
New York Youth Commission, and the 
Red Cross. 

MOT is a questionable profit item. 
But the trade is generally agreed that 
Time, Inc., gets back much more than 
the movie’s modest losses in MOT’s 
promotional value. 
© Conservative Salesmanship—The com- 
pany does not consider that it has ever 
done an elaborate or expensive promo- 
tional or selling job. Opinions on this 


may differ; but it is a fact that in build- 
ing its circulation—the vertebra of any 


publishing organism—the company’s 
methods have been most orthodox and 
conservative. 


It has shunned free trials, premium 
offers, crew selling, and other high- 
pressure devices, though exploiting di- 
rect mail salesmanship to the limit. Its 
17-issues-for-$1 offer was a great circula- 
tion booster. 

e Larsen’s Show—The man responsible 
for these policies and their execution is 
Roy E. Larsen, 49. He started with the 
company as circulation manager in 
1922—a year after he left Harvard, and 
before the first issue of Time had gone 
to press. Today, Larsen’s position as 
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lime, Inc., attests to his 
mportance in the enterprise. He runs 
he business end of the company. And 


1s principal concerns—in addition to 


subscription and newsstand sales—are 
i lvertising revenues, balance sheets, and 
employee relations. (Time, Inc., deals 
with a left-wing local of C.1.0.’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, which represents 
its editorial department. It has over 
3,000 on its payroll.) 

Larsen is of an executive type almost 
peculiar to publishing. His values are 
as much intellectual as business. But 
he has harnessed an idea factory—kept 
in chronic crisis by the act of continu- 
ous creation—to dollars and cents. He 
says that the stupendous box office re- 
sults he can point to have been the 
natural and automatic result of what 
(ime, Inc., offers its audience: the edi- 
torial production. 

e Luce’s Show—The man_ responsible 
for that show is “Harry” Luce (page 6). 

Today, Luce is content to sit as one 
among seven on Time, Inc.’s board of 
directors, carry no corporate responsi- 
bilities. ‘Time was when Luce had been 
chairman of that board, company presi- 
dent, and secretary-treasurer. He with- 
drew from those positions voluntarily. 
The rumor (which can’t be verified) is 
that he owns over 8% of the corpora- 
tiop’s 978,082 shares of stock, a major 
ity of which is held by Time, Inc., man- 
agement. ‘The stock pays $2.50 in divi- 
dends annually (and a 75¢ extra in 
1947). It was trading over the counter 
this week at $53. 

Luce’s title at ime, Inc., is “‘E:ditor- 

in-Chief.”” Appearing thus on the mast- 
head of each ‘Time, Inc., book (and on a 
second line in ‘Time as “Editor’), his 
name is probably printed more often 
that that of any private citizen in the 
history of the world with the exception 
of the late Wm. Wrigley, Jr. 
e Active Editor—Luce not only has the 
editor title, he performs the function— 
though in a way unique in journalism. 
lor ‘Time, despite vociferous disclaimers 
from all concerned, is a one-man enter- 
prise. It operates on the Luce formula, 
covers the Luce interests, writes in the 
Luce style, reflects the Luce slant. 

All this can be accomplished without 
Luce going near his ofhce for weeks. 
Che people actively responsible for get- 
ting out the magazines are tuned to the 
Luce mind. As their views develop, 
their positions change, his are moving 
parallel. Sometimes they carry him 
along, sometimes he carries them. But 
they go together. 

@ No Deference—He does not ask defer- 
ence to his opinions and he does not 
get it. But whatever differences may at 
any time exist between Luce and _ his 
staff are only those differences which 
exist within a single intelligent mind: 
Such a mind considers a problem and 
recognizes that there is an ‘“‘on the one 
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AIR EQUIPMENT TO HELP YOUR BUSINESS 








BUFFALO EVAPORATIVE COOLER 


| Yesterday —« new dea 
TODAY--A STANDBY 


— for liquid cooling jobs 

— for Diesel water cooling 

— for transformer oil cooling 

— for many air conditioning needs 
It was a simple idea, but it grew fast. It consisted of passing 
liquids through copper spiral-fin coils cooled by evaporating 
spray. That, in a nutshell, is how “Buffalo” Evaporative Coolers 
work. 


“Buffalo” Evaporative Coolers are easy to install, easy to operate 
—and very compact. They are economical on water and power. 


A “Buffalo” Evaporative Cooler 

may be the BEST answer to your 130 

liquid cooling problem. Why UFFALO RGE 

not check? Write us for Bul- XSKeSYEE Gay . 

letin 3230-B. 458 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


EQUIPMENT 


& VENTILATING — 
HEATING 

& COMFORT COOLING 
& PROCESS COOLING 
% AR TOONS. 
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“We're happier since 
the Twins arrived /” 








My Dictaphone Twin 
behaves beautifully! 


Slow, tiring, “‘read-that-back” dictation 
went out the door the day voice-perfect 
Electronic Dictation stepped in. 

My twin—the Electronic Dictating Ma- 


& 


ee 
chine—gets all dictation finished in record 
time. It’s said and done, now! 

This machine lets me relax while I 
dictate, too. The handy electronic mike 
never muffs a word, or a whisper. I can sit 
back and think out loud! 


The Dictaphone Twins 
For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 














a oe 
| Dictaphone Corporation, Department F-3 | 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
I (C Please send me descriptive literature, | 
| 0) Please demonstrate Twins in my office. | 
| Nome | 
Company | 
| Address | 
I city State ] 
i ln ss ia ew iss. iso ee tuk indgh = 





My Dictaphone Twin 
is letter perfect ! 


My Twin’s electronic, too .. . it’s the new 
Dictaphone Transcriber! It re-speaks every 
word with perfect tonal clarity. It means 
nonstop, letter-perfect typing. 

There’s every convenience for speed 





and comfort. Dials to control volume, tone 
and speed separately. A muting switch, 
that completely smothers all machine 
sounds. 

And the feather-light head-set never 
touches a hair of my head! 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered tradee 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elece 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 


and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


#*1t’s said and done! “’ 


hand,” and an “on the other hand” 
position. 

Men like T. S. Matthews and Whit- 
taker Chambers on Time, and Joseph J. 
Thorndike, Jr., and John K. Jessup on 
Life, are free and independent spirits, 
intellectual individualists. Luce could 
not stand them any other way. Nothing 
would stultify the publications sooner 
than their becoming yes-men; nothing 
would more quickly make dust bowls of 
fresh, creative wells. And that is one of 
the most important tenets of Luce the 
editor. Another would be that he sets no 
pace, that he and his staff adapt them- 
selves to one another’s gait. 

e Cassandra’s Role—Five years ago Luce 
said: “Much of our task has necessarily 
been a Cassandra’s role. We have not 
enjoyed it.” He was speaking then of 
how his journalism faced the job of re- 
porting the bungling, the waste, the 
stupidity, and the tragedy of war. But 
the statement is forever Luce. His place, 
for him, is somewhere between the 
people and the place of power, raising a 
prophetic voice, foretelling fate. And 
not enjoying it. Between today and 
future hope he sees a cruel tomorrow. 

And enjoying his role still less be- 

cause, like every journalist, he can never 
be as big as his job. He quotes W. Er- 
nest Hocking’s allusion to “this wild 
mill of history which no human mind 
is great enough to envisage, still less to 
direct.” This is what Luce works to 
understand, to describe, “even as he is 
carried, like a leaf, through the mill- 
race.” 
e “The Think Magazine”—Thus Henry 
Luce is an unquiet man. He is the 
leaf he talks about, with an inner rest- 
lessness. Lately he has been working it 
off in a new Time, Inc., editorial project 
—what he calls “the think magazine.” 
Neither he nor his associates were sure 
of what they were after. 

They had in mind, generally, a “lit- 

tle” magazine like the old Dial, talking 
to a rarefied intellectual circle of, maybe, 
‘15,000 readers. ‘Then Luce became con- 
vinced that if it could be made really 
good, it could get the original 15,000 
he aimed at and a six figure audience 
besides. That would put it into the 
Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s field. 
e “Get It Right”—He’s got the project 
on the shelf now. “We fussed with it 
too much,” he says, “went stale.” He’s 
going to take it off the shelf next year. 
“We'll get it,” he says with confidence, 
“we'll get it right.” 

Getting it right, a Time, Inc., man 
will tell you, is what makes Henry Luce. 








The Pictures——Acme—46; Jerry 
Cooke—92; Alfred Eisenstaedt= 
96 (bot.); © Karsh—94; Keystone 
—109; McGraw-Hill World News 
—61; Press Assn.—74, 110. 
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New Encyclopedia 


Sears, Roebuck hopes to 
challenge field with its sim- 
plified reference book aimed 
at mass market. 


Reference-book buyers soon will have 
4 choice between encyclopedias that 
resent almost as much contrast in 
treatment of subjects as they do in price. 
Here’s a typical example of contrast in 
subject-treatment: 


e “compass, the name given to any 
of a number of direction-indicating 
instruments. Usually the term refers 
to a magnetic compass . . . As its 
name implies the magnetic compass 
utilizes the force known as magne- 
tim. The earth itself has a mag- 
netic core, two magnetic poles and 
lines of force that form a magnetic 
field.”"—The American Peoples En- 
cyclopedia. 

e “compass. Ihe magnetic compass. 
The magnetic compass, with which 
this article is concerned, is an in- 
strument by means of which the di- 
rective force of that great magnet, 
the earth, upon a freely suspended 
needle, is utilized for a purpose essen- 
tial to navigation . . .”—Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


e New-Market Bait—The contrast in 
style and reading ease between these 
two different encyclopedia treatments of 
the same subject keynotes the means by 
which Sears, Roebuck & Co. hopes to 
attract a mass market for its newest pub- 
lishing venture. 

The venture: A new, low-priced en- 
cyclopedia, called ‘““Vhe American Peo- 
ples Encyclopedia.” 

Designed for use by every member 

of the average family, the 20-volume 
set will lean heavily on visual-educa- 
tion techniques. Its simple, nontechni- 
cal writing should appeal to families 
who find the venerable Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and other existing reference 
sets, too high-brow. It has over 15,000 
photographs, diagrams, maps, graphs, 
charts, drawings and paintings. 
e Price—The set will sell for $79.50; 
prepublication buyers will get a special 
price of $71.55. Sears will sell the set ex- 
clusively through its catalog at first. But 
plans call for selling it through Sears’ 
retail stores, too, later on. 

The first four volumes will be ready 
within a month; the remaining 16 vol- 
umes will be produced this year. 
¢ Preparation—}'ive years of preparation 
and an undisclosed amount of money 
have been put into the project. Editorial 
board chairman is Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
president emeritus of Northwestern 


> 


University. The set lists 3,200 contribu- 
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e The right tape may expedite a packing job. The right tape may replace 
a costly hand-sewing operation, saving labor and improving the product. 
Still another may be the only material that will do a given job, such as 
resisting heat and acid fumes. 


Bauer & Black Industrial Adhesive Tapes are built for specific uses 


in industry. 


Engineers in hundreds of U. S. industries realize savings of 5 to 85% 
by using Bauer & Black Industrial Adhesive Tapes instead of conventional 
materials in applications like these: 


e Tying, bundling and repair; waterproofing; identifi- 
cation; finger protection; sound deadening; moisture 
vapor barrier; insulation; oil, solvent and abrasion 
resistance; sealing and packaging. 


e Whatever your tape needs, we probably have the tape you want. If 
necessary and to our mutual advantage, we’ll make the tape you need for 
your job. Write Dept. 7-3 today for full particulars. 


Products of 


_CBAUER & BLACK) — 


Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
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—and win success faster 
in the upper brackets 
TOP EXECUTIVES aren’t born. 


They’ re made. Self-made mostly. Though 
they rise along different routes, the steps 
to their success are similar. They follow 
a definite course of action... 
observe a particular pattern 
of conduct .. . develop cer- 
tain attitudes and habits— 
and because they press on, 
they arrive at the top—as 
planned. 







Now you can take this 
proven route to executive success 


Here is a practical, inspiring book which brings you an amazing success formula. It out- 
lines a specific, detailed plan for cultivating the qualities which mark the top-flight 
business leader today—illuminating each point with intimate on-the-job studies of cur- 
rently outstanding executives. 

Packed with helpful pointers, suggestions, instructions, concrete facts, as well as actual 
examples, the book tells how the up-and-coming executive can make the most of his 
capabilities and grow in executive stature. 


DEVELOPING YOUR 
EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


By HOWARD SMITH 


Personnel Consultant, Noted Lecturer, and Instructor with Dale Carnegie Institute 


This book provides a blueprint that shows how you can win 

executive success. It gives a clearcut working plan whereby you 

may direct the same efforts and thinking which you now expend 

daily toward the specific goal of improving your executive 

ability. It shows you that executive genius is not a quality one is 

born with, but the result of concentrated effort along 

the right lines. It details the specific means by which 

top business men in every field have achieved success 

... by leaping ahead with a well-formulated plan in 
mind. And it gives you such a plan. 


SEE THIS BOOK FREE—SEND COUPON 


225 pages 


Some useful facts this 
book gives you! 


@ how to plan advancement 








@ the secret of executive personality 
e best methods for improving MeSRAW-HILE, BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42d St., N.Y.C. 18 
cdaanaaaits Send me Smith's DEVELOPING YOUR EXECUTIVE ABILITY for 
, 10-days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will remit $3.00 
@ 11 ways to put over your person plus a few cents postage or return the book postpaid. (Postage 
| : paid on cash orders.) 
ality 
es 2 ; st ~ 1e ; k- 
Pee 8 to productive thin Name PP eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 
ing 
@ 11 aids for making decisions 
RBGIOER occ ccecveneesyeseuceestoonsseescsedéoccnesécedosestenasss 
@ 11 steps for handling worries 
e mer to budget time most effici City ONE Stade... - ceccasccccccccccescovcscvcseccecesssecsevccens 
ently 
@ 12 tested techniques for giving COMPEDY 2. - on cccccccccsedccc secvensecccssenesesectccsecescceve 


instructions 


@ how to talk to groups effectively Position BW-3-6-48 


how to handle res sibilit o 
a ian ($3.50 in Canada; order from McGraw-Hill Co. of Canada Ltd., 


@ how to give yourself publicity 12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1.) 
and many others 
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tors, among them nine Nobel pnze win- 
ners. 

The mail-order house is teamed wit! 

Consolidated Book Publishers, an aff| 
iate of the Cuneo printing interests, j; 
the venture. 
e Timing—Sears-Consolidated official 
are convinced that the time is ripe f 
launching a new encyclopedia aimed ai 
the mass-volume market. Changes mad 
by the war in science, populations, ni 
tional boundaries, and other standar: 
encyclopedia subjects, are compellin; 
heavy revisions of existing home-refe: 
ence sets. School and library demanc 
is at a peak. Sales to individual fam 
ilies, many of whom have never befor 
been able to afford a top-quality en 
cyclopedia, have been booming sincc 
early war years (BW—Dec.9’44,p42). 

Actual sales figures are not disclose: 

in the trade. Best estimates, however, 
place Encyclopedia Americana, Ency 
clopedia Britannica, and the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Encyclopedia 
among the leaders saleswise. 
e Sales Figures—Americana and Britan 
nica sell approximately 100,000 sets of 
the big books between them. What 
percentage of the total each sells is 
shrouded in mystery. Americana says 
its 1947 sales were up 20% over 1946 
and would have gained more but for 
the paper shortage. Britannica’s 1947 
sales were 26.1% ahead of the preced 
ing record year. . 

Funk & Wagnalls’ sales are calcu- 
lated in “volumes” instead of ‘“‘sets” 
because they are customarily sold on a 
first-volume-free basis; the remainder 
of the volumes come for $1.39 per vol- 
ume. F. & W. is also cosy with 
its figures, admits only that 1947 
sales were “well in excess of one mil- 
lion books.” 

Evidence that the big market for the 
home-reference sets is in the middle- 
and lower-income groups comes from an 
analysis of Britannica’s sales. According 
to Britannica tabulations: 87.2% of its 
1947 sales were to families whose an- 
nual income was less than $5,000; 65% 
were to families with less than $3,000 a 
year income, while 37% were to families 
with less than $2,500 a year. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica now 
sells for $249 and up, depending on the 
binding and on the additional volumes 
and services the customer wishes to re- 
ceive. Encyclopedia Americana prices 
begin at $169.50 for a 30-volume set. 
A set of Funk & Wagnalls costs $39. 
e Second Venture—The new American 
Peoples Encyclopedia is Sears’ second 
venture in the encyclopedia field. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1943, the mail-order 
house owned the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Never successful at marketing the 
big set by mail, Sears finally gave it up 
as a bad job, presented the publication 
as a gift to the University of Chicago 
in 1943 (BW—Nov.18'44,p46). 
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Look for Stalin to push his crisis tactics still further—in Italy. 

He’s knocked off Czechoslovakia. Finland is in the bag. (It’s just a 
question of how tight the Russians want to draw the strings.) 

6 

The April 18 elections in Italy could bring a decisive East-West show- 
down. 

The chief contenders are Premier de Gasperi’s Christian Democrats and 
the Red-dominated ‘People’s Bloc’’—Togliatti’s Communists and Nenni’‘s 
left-Socialists. 

The Christian Democrats don’t expect a clear majority. And the Peo- 
ple’s Bloc isn’t likely to get one either. 

The danger is that the Reds will come out as the largest single party. 
The State Dept. hears from Rome that they may get 45% of the vote. This 
would make them much the strongest political force in Italy. 

Then de Gasperi could expect an ultimatum: “Give us the top posts in 
the government or we'll set up a people’s republic in northern Italy.” 

De Gasperi’s choice: The fate of Czechoslovakia or a civil war. 

3 














Civil war in Italy would put the U. S. on a spot. 





It would knock Italy out of the European Recovery Program. (Italy’s 
industry is largely in the north, in the Milan-Turin-Genoa triangle.) 

And Italy could become another Greece—a costly holding operation for 
the U. S. 

* 

The Italian Communists would certainly get support from Yugoslavia. 

On advice from Italian Reds, Tito’s government is already moving to 
help out in the election campaign. Yugoslavia has stepped up its imports from 
Italy. It has reversed a decision not to pay Italian interests for property seized 
in Gorizia. 

A Communist uprising in Italy would involve France, too. Another gen- 
eral strike could be touched off there. 





« 

The Kremlin probably figures the going will be good in Europe for the 
next few months, because: 

(1) Until the European Recovery Program gets under way, Western 
Europe’s economy will remain shaky. So now is the time to strike. 

(2) It will be fall before the promising 1948 harvest can boost food con- 
sumption (page 19). So social unrest will continue. 

(3) During an election year, the U. S. government will shy off fateful 


foreign policy decisions. So the U. S. won’t take on commitments beyond 
ERP 


e 
Soviet home propaganda against the U. S. grows shriller every day. 
Hardly a paper appears in Moscow without a tale about how the U. S. 
is seeking world domination. The favorite caricature depicts Uncle Sam as 
the Shylock of the postwar world. 
For the first time in history, Americans find themselves the least-wanted 
foreigners in Moscow. 


Russians who work for the foreign colonies now put the U. S. colony last 
on their list. 





President Peron is making a 75% cutback in Argentina’s $1.7-billion 
Five Year Plan. He won’‘t announce this, of course. It wouldn’t be smart from 
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the political angle, even if he should win the March 7 congressional elections. 
But Peron is now convinced his government bit off more than it could 


chew. 
o 


Here’s what happened to Peron’s grandiose scheme: 

(1) His planners tried too hard to make the thing impressive. They threw 
in all the projects they could lay their hands on. Old hydroelectric plans, only 
vaguely blueprinted, were dragged out of pigeon-holes. 

(2) Peron lacked trained engineers. The few good ones he had were 
stymied by feuds between government departments. The battle between the 
Army and JAP! (Argentine Trade Promotion Institute) still has Peron’s huge 
steel plant project up in the air. 

(3) A two-year spending spree has depleted Argentina's war-built dollar 
reserves. But there’s not much to show for it. IAPI squandered hundreds of 
millions of dollars on obsolete trucks, tractors, and construction equipment 
(BW-Feb.28'48,p97). 

The one major construction job completed is the Nihuil power dam in the 
foothills of the Andes. But bids on the turbines and generators still have to be 
let. And the project had been started long before Peron took office. 

s 


Argentine branches of major U. S. auto and truck companies have been 


feeling the squeeze. 

Ford and International Harvester are still shut down for lack of compo- 
nent parts (BW-Jan.24’48,p84). General Motors has parts for a few months 
at most. 

Even long-established American banks are getting bearish about their 
future in the Argentine. 

But the prospects look brighter for at least one U. S. firm in another line 
of business. 

General Electric SA Argentina has a $1.5-million electrical goods plant 
under construction in Buenos Aires. G. E. has just decided to expand its plans 
to include manufacture of fluorescent lamps. 

te 

The London talks on Germany ended this week without definite results. 

The U. S. and Britain found France harder to please than the Low Coun- 
tries. (Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg sat in on the tripartite 
talks for the first time.) 

But there will be another conference in April, either in London or Paris. 
And this should produce a merger of the three western zones of Germany— 


the long-heralded Trizonia. 























oe 
It’s now possible to get figures on 1947 output in the U. S.-British zones 


of Germany. 
Production in mines, factories, and power plants went up 25% over 
1946. Coal and steel were up by one-third. 


Main reason: A sharp increase in labor recruitment in the Ruhr. 








a 
Industrial production so far this year is running ahead of 1947. 
The joint zones are turning out more fertilizer than at any time since 
the occupation. That should help some crops this year. 
Trade between Bizonia and the Soviet Zone has picked up, too (page 


109). 
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MACHINE PARTS from dismantled German plants go to Russia as reparations 


Russia Milks Its German Zone 


Soviets have dismantled 52% of industrial capacity; rest 
is hamstrung by bureaucracy. Result: Output has gone downhill 
fast. To counter this trend, Moscow seeks help from former Nazis. 


Declining output in the Soviet zone 
of Germany has forced a change in 
Moscow's tactics. Last week Russia 
called a halt to the denazification proc- 
ess, made an open bid for the help of 
former Nazis in checking paralysis of 
the zone’s industry. 

This move came close on the heels of 
a Soviet proclamation setting up a 
German-manned economic administra- 
tion. ‘That was on Feb. 14. And two 
days earlier Marshal Sokolovsky, Soviet 
military governor, had promised that 
costs of the occupation would be cut, 
and that reparations from current pro- 
duction would be stabilized. In return 
for these “concessions,” Sokolovsky said 
he expected a 7% to 10% increase 
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in industrial production dunng 1945. 
eEve to the West—These Rasa . 
moves aren’t hard to explain. The U. S. 
and Britain set up a German economic 
authority in Bizonia the first week of 
February. The Soviets matched this and 
went the West one better by dropping 
actions against Nazis. 

But what really bothers the Russians 
is the push industry has been getting in 
western Germany. By contrast the 
Soviet zone economy has been going 
downhill fast. So Moscow must have 
figured it was time to salvage the in- 
dustrial structure they’ve torn apart in 
the past two years. 

The Russians, of course, don’t give 
out statistics on output in their zone. 


Foreign Minister Molotov recenth 
claimed that Soviet zonc indus tri 

put has been running at 55 

var. Actually the figure 
iround 30%. War destructi 
dismantlement have 
pacity by some two-thirds. 
eA Third of Output— Moscow had 
good “property” te Beforc 
the war, the Soviet zone accounted to 
35% of German industrial output. 
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during 1946 and the first half of 

the Russians were 

in their dismantling policy. 

U. S. sources in Berlin estimate that 
grabbed 52% of all industrial ca 

Russians count this as wal 

Coal mining 


machinery, machine 


completely 


they 
pacity. The 
ae not 
equipment, 
parts (picture), and powet1 
to Russia along with 
And except fo 
railway lines in the 
been reduced to single track 
e Bureaucracyv—It's true that di 
ment slowed down during 1947. kor 
one thing, it was blocking Russian and 
German Communist efforts to win ove! 
the industrial workers. But output has 
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main routes, all 
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continued to decline 
deadening hand of 
has been extended to 90% of what's kk 
of the zone’s industry. 

Lhe Soviet military government co 
ercises a three-way control: (1) throug 
Soviet corporations, (2) through nation 
alized German industries, and 
through Russian export agencies 
e The Corporations—Ihere are close 
150 Soviet corporations in the zon 
hey control about 30% of existing in 
dustrial capacity. A breakdown by in 
dustries shows Russian ownership a 
follows: coal mining, 32%: metallurgs 
31%; heavy machinery, 23%; light ma 
chinery, 40%; automobiles, 45‘ 
trical equipment, 35° optics, 20 
chemicals, 43%; construction 
12%. 


++ 


goods, 


these assets as 
have 


The Russians consider 
reparations property; they 
chosen to leave them in Germany in 
stead of removing them. ‘The legal basis 
for their claims 1s founded on the res 
olution of the Allied Control Council 
on the seizure of property owned by 
war criminals and Nazis. But in 
practice the Russian corporations took 
over the most valuable plants regard 
less of the political records of the own 
ers. In all, they took some 200 big 
plants including the Leuna branch of 
I. G. Farben in Halle-Merseburg and 
the Siemans electrical plant in the 
Soviet sector of Berlin. 

e Combines—Originally the Soviets set 
up thgir corporations as horizontal 
groups of similar plants. Later, “com 
bines” after the Russian model were 
added. These are vertical setups; they 
include plants with diverse types of 
output. After this reorganization, the 
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active 
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score sheet for the zone’s three indus- 
trial states looks like this: Saxony-An- 
halt, 51 corporations; Thuringia, 33 cor- 
porations; Saxony, 33 corporations 
(these control, among other things, the 
entire lignite industry in the Leipzig 
region.) There are three corporations in 
Brandenburg and six in Berlin. 

The Russians have taken over only 

the assets of these industries; the or- 
iginal owner is still responsible for the 
habilities. If a Soviet corporation goes 
into the red, the original owner is called 
on to pay up. If he can’t be found, the 
losses are added to the general repara- 
tions bill owed by the zone. 
e State-Owned Units—Nationalized Ger- 
man businesses in the Russian zone 
now total some 16,000. They include 
many small establishments—restaurants, 
movie houses, stores—as well as indus- 
trial plants. 

Many of the nationalized industrial 
units were formed of properties that 
looked to the Russians like permanent 
liabilities. A year ago, for instance, Rus- 
sian corporations handed over 75 plants 
to the German zone administration for 





nationalization; most of them were prac- 
tically defunct. The Germans, however, 
are not allowed to close up such plants. 

In addition nationalized units receive 
their production and delivery orders from 
the Red Army; these orders are often 
muddled and contradictory. - 

As a result of these factors, many of 
the firms have constantly rising deficits; 
they could not exist without subsidies 
from the state governments. Last year 
the nationalized plants of Saxony re- 
quired a subsidy of 80-million marks on 
a total business of 570-million marks. 
e Squeeze—Any profit opportunities 
left to the remaining private companies 
are shut off by the operations of Russian 
export corporations. The largest of these 
are Technoexport (machine, vehicles, 
laboratory equipment); Promoexport 
(coal, fertilizer, chemicals); Export-Lion 
(cotton, rayon, textiles); Krasnoexport 
(leather, writing materials, musical in- 
struments, ' clothing, photographic 
equipment, pharmaceuticals). 

These Soviet agencies have a prior 
claim on all goods produced in the 
zone, They handle Russia’s reparations 








DRIVING toward a new market: Henry Ford II at factory in Dagenham, England 


British Ford for American Streets 


British Fords like this one may soon 
be dotting the streets of large U. S. 
cities. Reason: Ford Motor Co., Ltd., 
has thrown itself into the hot-and-heavy 
race for U. S. dollars. During the next 
six months it plans to send 6.000 cars 
to the U. S. Two lightweight sedans 
with 8 hp. (British rating) engjnes are 
tentatively scheduled for first delivery. 

In London last week, young Ford told 
Britishers that he thinks there is a good 
market for these small-size cars in the 
United States. 
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Several angles of the deal are yet to 
be worked out. One is price. Ford said 
that the 6,000 cars should bring Britain 
$4.5-million. This means that the units 
would wholesale, f.o.b. English ports, 
for $750. But import tariffs and ship- 
ping charges are expected to lift the 
price well above $1,000. 

Another problem is distribution. Ford 
officials haven’t yet decided whether the 
British cars will be sold through regu- 
lar Ford agencies or through special 
dealers. 





from current production as well as ship- 
ments to foreign countries. The price 
they pay have been set at the 1944 
level, without regard to rises in the cos: 
of raw materials. When goods ar 
shipped to any country except Russia 
the export corporations demand worl, 
market “sien take the entire fo: 
eign exchange gain for themselves. 

There’s also evidence that they con 
trol a large part of the black marke: 
throughout the zone. Bulk of the pr 
duction of the state tobacco mdnopol 
goes to their agents. They also channc 
a large part of the output from the stat« 
liquor monopoly into the black market. 
e War Plants—Part of the zone’s indus 
try has been set off in a separate cate 
gory. These are the plants producing 
war materials. Two V-2 rocket plant: 
are operating in Thuringia. At least on« 
plant is turning out fighter planes. The 
Russians also operate branch units of 
several munitions works whose main 
units have been moved into Russia. 

A special administration directly 

subordinate to Moscow controls the ex- 
ploitation of the uranium mines in the 
Saxony Erzgebirge. At least 50,000 
workers are hermetically sealed off in 
this area by the Red Army. 
e Control—The Russians exercise a 
tight control over the entire population 
through the Socialist Unity Party and 
the trade union organization—both 
Communist-dominated. 

One of the big problems in running 
a top-heavy bureaucracy is to get trained 
personnel, The chief Russian executives 
are apparently experienced engineers 
and industrial organizers. 

But below the top level the quality 

deteriorates fast. Hundreds of inexperi- 
enced graduates of Russian technical 
schools have taken over important jobs. 
The German personnel also has deteri- 
orated. Many of the leading German 
technicians have been shipped to Rus- 
sia; those that could, have fled into the 
western zones. The same is true of 
skilled German labor. 
e Labor Code—Last September Marshal 
Sokolovsky moved to tighten his con- 
trol over the German workers. Order 
No. 234 imposed a good slice of the 
Soviet labor code. Piece rates are now 
in force in the key industries—the uran 
ium mines, railways, coal, metals, ma- 
chinery, and electrical appliances. 

But special incentives for output are 

given to workers in the nationalized and 
Soviet-owned industries. 
e Land Reform—Moscow also gained 
support from some farmers by its earlier 
land reform. Estates of all Nazis and 
war criminals were confiscated without 
compensation; other estates were cut 
down to 200 acres. In all, 74-million 
acres were distributed to about 500,000 
peasant families. This move has un- 
doubtedly reduced agricultural efficiency 
but it has paid political dividends. 
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” J & H CONDENSING UNITS . . . Exceptionally quiet and eco- 
J & H ELECTRIC MOTORS... Quiet, light-weight . . . more than a nomical . . . improving the performance of milk coolers, 

a million have rolled off the lines of J & H during the past 22 months. freezers, ice cream cabinets and other refrigeration equipment. 
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J & H AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS .. . Starters, gen- 
erators, inverters, aircraft motors and other 

















J&H BALL BEARINGS... Made to new high J & H MAGNETOS .. . World-famous Eise- components ... now manufactured by a stream- 
® standards of controlled precision . . . super- mann. Jack & Heintz engineers are contin- lined, consolidated J & H Aviation Division. 
hard and tough .. . today are reducing fric- vally improving them for 






| © tion and wear in automobiles, machinery easier engine starting. 









_ and appliances. 





Better products through 


Sack & Heuily products... mass JACK ¢ HEINTZ 


produced with laboratory precision . . . are 
bringing to appliances, machines, tools and Mass Precision 
engines a new high standard of quiet, smooth, 
dependable performance. Ask for these J & H 


products for outstanding quality. 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INE... Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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THEY INSURE eae OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLoBE Sprinklers you know that 
FIRE can’t step in and destroy 
the many UNinsurable values of 


your business. 
o1ese ASTOMATIC | SPRINKLER CO. 


- - PHILADELPHIA 
wc in ne py principal cities 


THEY. PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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TRADE MARR MEG U.S. PRT OFF 
Eighty pages of eye-catching. effective 
label ideas reproduced in one to 
four colors and listed under 128 
different classifications See for 
yourself these distinctly different 
FENT-ONAMEL labels. and how 
you can use them profitably in 
your business. 130.000 satisfied 
customers cant be wrong 


WRITE TODAY 
FENTON LABEL CO. 


DEPT. G, S06 RACE ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
THE: &3 2 Y¥: 202 
NEW PROFITS 
Mr. Dollar Conscious! 


Do you realize handling 
materials accounts for 20- 
30% of the cost of man- 
ufactured products? 

Make use of our 33 years’ 
experience! Make Big Sav- 
ings, New Profits! Get 
this 84 page catalog of 
Materials Handling Equip- 
ment, Write Today! 










LEWIS- 


PRODUCTS, INC 


152 Walnut Street, Walertown 72, Mass. 





PALLETS 


and wood steel-leg skids made from 
Kentucky hardwoods. 
HOPKINSVILLE WOOD CRAFTSMEN 


Incorporated 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 








ROTO-SHEAR 
No damage to contents. 
Easy to operate. Self- 
sharpening. See your 


dealer or order direct. 


$34.95 f.a.b. Dallas 


ROTO-SHEAR CO., LTD. 
4503 Travis St. Dallas, Tex. 
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UDAPEST—One argument in 

use by Communist leaders 
here against the Marshall Plan is 
that it would keep Hungary a farm 
country, nip its budding industrial- 
ization. 

This strategy makes Russia’s 
Molotov Plan easier to sell to the 
Hungarian people. The Russians 
have promised to supply the equip- 
ment to industrialize their satellite. 
Moscow is setting up an extensive 
network of trade agreements within 
the Soviet bloc. And business, it is 
hoped, will boom between nations 
with planned economics. 

Today Hungary is diligently tail- 
oring its economy to the Soviet pat- 
tern. T'wo out of every three indus- 
trial enterprisés are already wards of 
the state. 

This isn’t Hungary’s first taste of 
nationalization. As in other Euro- 
pean countries, the railway system, 
river shipping, and forest area are 
all traditional state monopolies. 
State ownership of several steel 
mills and machinery factories dates 
back long before the war. 

Since the war, nationalization has 
spread like wildfire. ‘The coal mines 
and power plants were among the 
first to go. A recent law national- 
ized the country’s extensive bauxite 
and aluminum industries. And in 
1946 the five largest of Hungary’s 
heavy-industry companies were put 
under state ‘management for the 
duration of reparations payments 
to Russia (until 1952) 

A sizable chunk of Hungary’s in- 
dustry ended up in the govern- 
ment’s fold when the banks were 
nationalized last December. All 
corporations in which a _ national- 
ized bank held more than a 20% 


interest became state-owned. This, 


probably affected some 200 enter- 
prises. 
@ 

UNGARY’S foreign trade is 
H now virtually a monopoly of 
the state-owned enterprises. ‘They 
have the inside track in getting ex- 
port and import permits. 

The stress on industrialization 
has changed the whole character 
of foreign trade. Before the war, 
taw materials made up 60% of 
Hungary’s exports; now they ac- 
count for little more than a third. 
Meanwhile, imports of raw mate- 
tials have shot up. For the first 
quarter of 1948 the government 


plans to import some $43.7-million 
worth of goods; raw materials will 
account for about 90% —as against a 
prewar average of 50% 

Trade relations are strongest, of 
course, within the Soviet bloc. Rus- 
sia and its satellites take some 55% 
of Hungary’s exports, provide al- 
most two-thirds of the country’s 
imports. 

Closest ties are with Yugoslavia. 
In the first three months of this 
year, Hungary will import $9.3-mil- 
lion worth of raw materials from its 
southern neighbor. This will be | 
paid for with industrial machinery | 
at a later date. | 

Under its 15-year pact with the | 
Yugoslavs, Hungary will also set up | 
aluminum plants on Yugoslav terri 
tory. (It will get aluminum in re 
turn.) 

But one important trade door 
with the West has been left open. 
Hungary concluded a_ three-year 
trade pact with Britain after the 
war. And for the past several 
months Britain has been Hungary’s 
biggest single customer, exchanging 
wool and cotton supplies for Hun- 
garian foodstuffs and textiles. 





OLITICALLY, Hungary has 

fallen into the Soviet pattern 
more easily than her neighbors. 
This was due in part to its defeat 
and occupation by the Red Army. 

After the war the main opposi- 
tion to Communist domination of 
the country came from the Small 
Landowners Party. It became Hun- 
gary’s leading party by sweeping the 
1945 elections, but slipped to a 
minority position in the Socialist- 
Communist coalition during the 
1947 elections. 

Most of the Small Landowners 
support came from the farmers. 
The Communists were successful 
in wooing many of them into col- 
laboration by initiating land reforms 
and by calling for a splitup of Hun- 
gary’s large estates. This was a 
popular move among the farmers; 
some 650,000 former hired laborers 
became landlords. 

But it took a purge to break the 
back of the opposition, Last May 
ex-Premier Ferenc Nagy, right-wing 
leader of the Small Landowners, 
fled to the U.S. His number came | 
up when ‘he opposed nationaliza- 
tion of the banks. 


: aid 
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Mexico to Make Own 


Nitrogen Fertilizer 


The Export-Import Bank last weck 

sranted the Mexican government a $6- 
million credit to build an ammonium 
sulphate plant near Mexico City. It 
will be that country’s first plant produc- 
ing nitrogen fertilizers—and one of the 
lowest -cost operations of its type in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is scheduled 
for completion early in 1950. 
e Financing—The total cost of the plant 
is estimated at $10-million. The $6- 
million credit will be made to Nacional 
Financiera, S. A.—a government finance 
agency—for the purchase of equipment 
and know-how in the United States. 
[he remaining $4-million will be sup- 
plied by Guanos y Fertilizantes, S. A., 
wholly owned by ‘Nacional Financiera. 
[his will be spent for Mexican equip- 
ment and materials and for labor—as 
well as to supply working capital. 

Chemical Construction Corp. of New 
York City will design the plant, super- 
vise construction, and advise on pro- 
duction for at least three years. Guanos 
y Fertilizantes will build and operate 
the plant. 

The plant's capacity will be 70,000 

short tons annually. This is enough to 
meet Mexico’s entire needs for nitrogen 
fertilizers. 
e Raw Materials—The ammonium sul- 
phate will be produced from ammonia 
synthesized from natural gas, plus sul- 
phuric acid manufactured from raw 
sulphur. 

These raw materials are readily avail- 
able. The Mexican government oil 
monopoly, Petroleos Mexicanos, is lay- 
ing a pipeline to bring natural gas from 
outlying fields to industrial users in the 
Mexico City vicinity. Sulphur will also 
be provided by Petroleos Mexicanos. 

The Export- Import Bank credit bears 
an interest rate of 34%. It is uncondi- 
tionally guaranted by the Mexican gov- 
emment; will be paid back in not more 
than 20 semiannual instalments, begin- 
ning June 30, 1950. 


BOTTLED GAS—OR PETROL? 


LONDON-Britain’s fuel-hungry mo- 
torists will have to walk awhile longer: 
The Ministry of Fuel has ruled that 
using bottled gas is not a legal way of 
ar around the gasoline shortage. 

Calor Gas (liquefied butane) has wide 
distribution in Britain as a domestic 
fuel. It could be used to drive an auto- 
mobile with very little mechanical alter- 
ation. And it costs little more than 2¢ 
per cu. ft. 

But according to the Ministry, Calor 
Gas is a liquid hydrocarbon. It therefore 
falls under the order which restricts the 
distribution of gasoline to essential 
drivers. 
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Minutes make years 
A ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist increases pro- 
duction so much that in every hour 
many minutes are saved. The hourly 
saving may not seem vital but multiply 
the minutes by days—months, and the 
many years the ‘Budgit’ serves. Surely 
it pays for itself quickly in some spots, 
and in all earns its cost over and over 
again. Workers like ‘Budgits’ because 
they make the job easier and safer. Man- 
agement enjoys the extra profits. Write 
for Bulletin No. 371. 

Made in sizes to lift 250 to gooo Ibs. $119 up. 


tO ois 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
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Builders of 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
cum, Springfield 2, Mass. 


13: MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Printer or Paper Merchant 
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Manpower and the ERP 
Sirs: 

Your article on Europe’s manpower 
and the Marshall Plan |BW—Dec.13 
’47p120] was called to my attention and 
I asked that it be reviewed by one of my 
assistants . . . 

Of. course, one over-all reason why 
this subject was not included in a spe- 
cial section of the report of the so-called 
“Harriman Committee’ is that it has 
been generally thought that the prob- 
lem basically was whether these nations 
could support the populations that are 
now there. I may say that in all the pro- 
grams the availability of manpower was 
given consideration. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e We lack space to print the 1,000- 
word memo (plus statistical tables) sent 
by Secretary Harriman’s assistant—or 
the 1,000-word statistical reply we sent 
him. However, many of the details con- 
cerned a_ mistaken impression of our 
views. In his reply to our reply, the Sec- 
retary’s assistant acknowledged: 

“Tl was glad to note in your mem- 
orandum that your final conclusion is 
that Europe must get capital aid from 
us, not just relief aid, and that to the 
extent that manpower is a problem, it 
will require more aid rather than less.” 


Sirs: 

Your Dec. 13 editorial on the man- 
power problems involved in carrying out 
the European Recovery Program con- 
tained several serious misstatements, 
omissions, and distortions which should 
not pass unchallenged. 

In the first place, I do not understand 
how the Business Week survey can show 
that “Europe has no more workers.” 

The Monthly Labor Review for De- 
cember, 1947, issued by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States 
Dept. of Labor, is surely available to 
your editorial staff for reference on this 
subject. Official figures in this publica- 
tion on the size of the labor seein in 
Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, and 
Norway all show increases over the 
labor force of the thirties, varying from 
2% to 14%. Population data for other 
countries for which labor force figures 
are not yet available suggest that the 
labor force in all the ERP countries 
(except France, Austria, and perhaps 
Belgium) is larger than in 1939. You 
assume that the size of the armed 
forces and of the government adminis- 
trative services—which are admittedly 
higher than prewar—are_ irreducible, 


whereas in these countries the 
forces are shrinking in size 
France, at least, government 
ment appears to be contracti) 
regards civilian government . 
ment, the situation today mak 
evitable that a larger proportion 
labor force should be employed 
ernment than in the thirties. 

Second, your editorial compl: tc) 
nores the possibility of increa: 
labor force of these countries | /iroy, 
the use of D.P.’s. In the summe; 
1947, it was estimated that the 
520,000 able-bodied workers among } 
D.P.’s, many of whom are skilled . 

Third, your editorial states that t! 
is “less employment in industry, co; 
merce, and agriculture (in the nat) 
of Europe) now than in the late 193 
and that “this fact is not officially ; 
ognized.” I do not understand why 
should be concerned about a declin 
employment in commerce, Since th 
are fewer goods to buy and sell in | 
rope now than before the war, it is pi 
ably desirable to have fewer peopk 
commerce. Official figures on the pov 
war distribution of employment 
lacking in all but a few countries; ; 
Great Britain and Norway total emp 
ment in agriculture, manufactuni 
mining, transportation, building, 
public utilities is larger than prewar 
France somewhat smaller. As plans 
the French government for stabilizati 
go into effect, the distribution of ma 
power in France should improve. 

Fourth, as to official recognition 
manpower problems, an entire cliapt 
of the Administration report . . . sent t 
Congress is devoted to manpower. 

There is a serious manpower proble 
in Europe and that is the shortag 
skilled production workers. This (: 
is recognized in the Paris report and 
the Administration report just me! 
tioned. Almost all of the participat 
countries and all the larger ones ha 
established training programs 

On Jan. 26 representatives of the ! 
countries participating in the Recove 
Program met in Rome at the invitatio 
of the Italian government to disc’ 
methods of transferring surplus worke’ 
across national boundaries, of impro\ 
labor force utilization, of in-service 4 
technical-school training, and of cx 
diting productive employment of 
placed persons . . 

H. W. Brow 

INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSN. OF MACHINISTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


© Figures from the December Mont! 
Labor Review were not available unt 
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nearly a month after our Dec. 13 Trend 
on manpower appeared. 

However, these figures on Europe’s 
labor force are similar to ours. Adding 
up labor-force data shows that, alto- 
gether, Europe has in general no more 
workers than prewar. Gains in some 
countries cancel losses in others. 

We do not assume that government 
payrolls are irreducible or that man- 
power wastage is inevitable. On the 
contrary, our Trend called for marshal- 
ling of manpower resources. 

The Trend did ignore possibilities of 
using displaced persis the 520,- 
000 of them make up only about 0.5% 
of Europe’s labor force, which is about 
100-million people. To save space, we 
passed up the D.P.’s. 

We included employment in com 
merce under productive work because 
the Marshall Plan’s goal is to restore 
prewar living standards. If that is to 
be done, employment in commerce can 
be reduced substantially only during the 
period when imports cannot be had. 
And even during that time, it is difh- 
cult to reduce employment in com- 
merce and services, as England has 
found, where such employment is again 
increasing. 

Europe’s manpower difficulties are 
greater than a simple shortage of skilled 
workers. There are also shortages of 
farm hands, coal miners, and other un- 
skilled labor. It is a general manpower 
shortage, and the Paris Report deals 
only with a phase of that problem. And 
only a mention of manpower appears in 
the Harriman Report or the State 
Dept.’s “Outline of a European Recov- 
ery Program.” We understand State has 
since submitted other reports, but they 
are not yet available to the public. 

We welcome the Rome meeting, 
which began almost seven weeks after 
our Trend appeared. However, we still 
conclude: “Europe’s manpower supply 
cannot be boosted much. And, at best, 
it will be difficult to shift more -of it 
into essential production. So the na- 
tions’ ability to increase productivity 
by improving their capital plant will 
be crucial.” 

We still want a program for recov- 
ery—not relief. 


Metal-Tubing Cutter 
Sirs: 

We wish to thank you most sincerely 
for the news item regarding our new 
Capewell Tube Cutter {BW —Jan.24 
'48,p62|. However, it is for cutting soft 
metal tubing such as copper, block tin, 
aluminum, and so forth [not plastic] ... 

You will be pleased to know that we 
have had quite a number of inquiries 
relative to the plastic tube cutter. 

H. B. Esy 
CAPEWELL MFG. CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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In name only... 


\/O 9 The object pictured above is Art, 
abstract division. It is called a “mobile” 
which rhymes with feel, or heel. 


N\JOV/ The daffy doohickeys hung on it 
rotate, revolve, turn and flutter. Reminds 
you of some people you see in offices— who 
go through the motions, get nowhere! 


© O ON Making motions make more sense, 
reducing routines, eliminating the single 
purpose operations, planning a task for 
multi-function service ...has been our 
business for two decades. 


“V6 Given proper means and 
methods, the typical office worker 
finds it easy to be more efficient, 
does more in less time 

. at a saving in 
payroll costs and 
in elapsed time... 
to get the most 
serviceable results. 












i 


Wie” 





“OV/O Transcript ion and copying can be 
cut; records be made more comprehensive, 
useful and accessible, with Keysort, a 
McBee original. 


OW/ The Keysort card is designed to 
your needs, can contain little or much 
information for one or several purposes 
or departments ...may be rapidly sorted 
by classification or various combinations 
of classifications to select specific items 
or provide summaries. 


[000 Keysort delivers answers quickly, 
saves time... is easy to use, and is used 
in thousands of firms . 
from simple distributions to the most 


. . for anything 
comprehensive analyses. 


oOov if you suspect your office might 
be more efficient, a talk with a McBee 
man may be helpful. Refer to the nearest 
office, or write directly to New York. 


GieTHE McBEE COMPANY 
A] 7] SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
= 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices in principal cities 


115 














THE TREND 





HARDLY A JOB FOR THE 


NE-HALF OF one per cent. 

That's the extra cost on our annual steel bill 
resulting from the price boosts that have stirred up such 
a commotion across the nation. Three weeks ago major 
producers boosted semi-finished items such as billets and 
blooms by about $6 a ton. These items make up less than 
10% of all steel produced. So the rise amounts to 
between $25-million and $30-million a year, out of a total 
annual steel bill of almost $6-billion. 

This week the Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
opened hearings on the matter. Last week, President 
Truman sent 50 FBI agents into steel plants to “inves- 
tigate.” 

We understand that it is not unusual for the FBI 
to be asked to do some detective work for antitrust 
investigations. But never before was a whole contingent 
of agents sent out for a simultaneous checkup. Appar- 
ently, the intent was (1) to uncover a sensational con- 
spiracy or (2) to get some sensational publicity. 

It would have been far more rewarding for the Presi- 
dent—or the congressmen—to have sent across the street 
to the old State Dept. building which now houses the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. Their staff 
could have told him about steel prices. (But perhaps 
chief executives rate the value of information by the 
size of the agency supplying it. With its $49-million 
annual budget, the mushrooming FBI is an obvious 
100-to-1 shot over the council: It has only a measly $350,- 
000 yearly outlay.) 

Had the White House or the Capitol looked at the 
economic facts, they would have known that this last 
boost was a minor adjustment. Such changes in steel 
prices are made all the time. Washington might even 
have discovered this: Increases since the start of 1948 
in prices of nails, wire, pipe, tinplate, and other steel 
items, as well as the blooms and billets, have amounted to 
something like $177-million a year. That is the conserva- 
tive estimate of Iron Age magazine. 


OONER OR LATER, therefore, the investigation of 
the unfortunately timed and badly handled price 
announcement will shift to the general question of steel 
prices. Lest Washington prejudge that question, too, we 
submit these facts from the public record of the U.S. 
Steel Corp.: 
Value of Net 
Sales Income % of 
Year (000 omitted) (000 omitted) Sales 


is Serer ere 5. $ 77 6.8% 

1920 1,291 110 8.5 

1925-1929 12] 11.7 
116 7.2 
89 i 
127 6.0 


FBI 


Comparisons with past years make it plain that + his 
“prince and pauper” industry has been neither prince jo 
pauper in the postwar period. 

U.S. Steel's production and profits—before or aiter 
taxes—last year were about the same as in 1941. but 
profits in 1947 were lower than in ’4] as a percentage of 
sales. 

Further, profits last year were only half as large as in 
1925-1929—a period of less than capacity operations— 
when you measure them in relation to sales. The 1947 
profits picture, moreover, looks conservative against the 
post World War I record. In short, it’s clear that steel 
prices are not such that the industry is getting an 
extraordinary net rate of return on sales or on investment, 
for that matter. 

True, there will be some who insist that all profits were 
too high in the twenties, and so contributed to the 
depression of the thirties, That is still a debatable point. 
There are many economic analysts who insist that an 
up-and-down industry like steel must earn larger-than- 
ordinary profits in a boom period, In the end, they say, 
such profits make for cheaper steel, because a large part | 
of them are plowed back into more efficient plants. 


INALLY, IF WASHINGTON digs deep enough into 

the facts about prices, it might learn not to drive 
itself into one frenzy one week because a few food prices 
fall, and into another the next week because a few steel 
items rise. Farm and industrial prices both climbed 150% 
in the first war’s inflation. The recent farm price peak 
was nearer 200% above 1939 while industrial prices are 
still less than 100% higher than prewar. 

The picture of grains down and steel up may make no 
sense to Washington. In economic reality, however, it 
merely reflects the strong urge of the market to correct a 
wartime price distortion, 

This week, several top officials of leading steel com- 
panies told congressmen over and over again that steel 
prices have not gone up as much as prices of other com- 
modities since the end of the war. They pointed to the 
Iron Age composite of steel base prices which moved up 
39% from 1939 to 1947. 

And the White House and Congress might do well to 
read an article by Harold J. Ruttenberg in a recent issue 
of Harper’s. Ruttenberg, now a vice-president of Ports- 
mouth Steel and formerly research director for the 
United Steel Workers, says that steel is still too low 
priced. 

We know that Washington officialdom can discover 
these facts. But we doubt that the FBI can do it for 
them. And we wonder how much of these facts the elec- 
tion-minded congressmen, sitting in investigation hear- 
ings with ears cocked on the clamor of their constituents, 
will hear. 
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